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ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
HE novel-reading pub- 
lic are perhaps under 

a greater debt of gratitude 
to the Trollope family than 
any other of modern times. 
The late Mrs. Frances Trol- 
lope, though she had nearly 
reached her fiftieth year 
before she entered upon 
that literary career which 
proved so prolific and dis- 
tinguished, produced a long 
series of works that marked 
her out as one of the keen- 
est observers and most 
caustic delineators of mo- 
dern manners; and now 
she has passed away, her 
two sons, Anthony and 
Thomas Adolphus (the lat- 
ter being the elder), hold a 
foremost place in the ranks 
of fiction, the works of 
Anthony at least being far 
superior to anything Mrs, 
Trollope herself produced ; 
for, clever as were her 
writings, there is displayed | 
in most of them a bitterness | 
of spirit that scatters its 
shafts unmercifully and oc- 
casionally unjustly, espe- 
cially when directed against 
her own sex, while Anthony 
has added lustre to the 
family name by a series of 
novels notable no less by 
their perfection of work- 
manship than the breadth 
and geniality of sentiment 
which they display. By 
many, indeed, Mr. Trollope 
is considered the most 
popular novelist of the day, 
and though for ourselves 
we should hesitate before 
venturing on so extreme 
a statement, we readily 
admit that his popularity 
is not only very great, but 
also, we think, of a perma- 
nent nature. Speaking of 
his earlier works, one 
thoughtful writer remarked 
Some years ago: “There ~~ 
is a degree of reality, vi- 
gour, and genuine fresh English feeling about Mr. 
Trollope’s novels which render him remarkable among 
his contemporaries. Each of his works, too, seems 
an improvement on its immediate predecessor— 
the treatment more artistic, and the lights and 
shades better managed.” While another discri- 
minating critic, writing even earlier, observes : “ He 
has powers which, if used with due painstaking con- 
Scientiousness, may make him one of the most success- 
ful novelists of the day, as they always render him 
readable and entertaining. But, above all, he has the 
gift of finishing his work to the minutest detail, with- 
out becoming for an instant tedious or trivial, and 
this is a gift so rare that it should never be neglected.” 
And if this applied ten years ago, how much more 


Strikingly evident is it now, for his earlier works, ably | 


written as they were, can scarcely compare in polish, 
though they may in vigour, with his recent efforts. If, 
as has been asserted, Wilkie Collins may be considered 
to have originated the modern sensational school 
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| writing that depends on the Old Bailey for its pabu- 
lum, and Edmund Yates be regarded as the Prin- 
cipal of the Ladies’ Fast-Life Literary Academy, 
Anthony Trollope, while equally popular, holds his 
position on less dubious grounds; for if he does not 
cive us the complicated plot and strange glamour of 
‘the former, or the dashing Bohemianism of the latter, 
he at any rate paints portraits that possess for the reader 
‘a very real and tangible interest, and hold their place 
in one’s heart and memory long after the excitement 
‘of the story has passed away. He does not, it is true, 
always, nor often perhaps, probe very deeply into the 
mysteries of the human heart, but he sketches the 
superficial aspects of society with a charming lightness 
and facility of touch, and is unfailingly agreeable and 
amusing. 

The second son of the late J. A. Trollope, barrister- 
at-law, and Mrs. Frances Trollope, the subject of our 
isketch was born in 1815, and was educated first at 


| Winchester and subsequently at-Marrowe, Living in 
PANT Roa << 


| 
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Treland at the time, as one 
of the surveyors of the 
General Post-office, Mr. 
Trollope’s two first novels 
were on Irish subjects, 
namely, “The Macder- 
mottsof Ballycloran,” which 
appeared in 1847, and 
“The Kellys and the 
O’Kellys,” published the 
following year. Having 
thus fairly started on his 
literary career, he pushed 
forward with surprising 
energy, his glowing imagi- 
nation and facile pen giv- 
ing to the world in rapid 
succession a goodly list of 
volumes, including “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” “The Ber- 
trams,” “Castle Richmond,” 
“ Doctor Thorne,” ‘ Fram- 
ley Parsonage,” “Orley 
Farm,” “Three Clerks,” 
“The Small House at Al- 
lington,” ‘ Rachel Ray,” 
&e.: “Can you Forgive 
Her?” appearing in month- 
ly parts, commenced in 
January, 1864, and “ Miss 
Mackenzie,” a two-volume 
novel, was published, or 
rather republished, in the 
March of 1865. 
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merits of his earlier works 
it is unnecessary for us to 
dwell, for they must be 
familiar to most readers 
who care anything for his 
| writings, and have secured, 
we doubt not, a permanent 
place in our literature ; but 
of his later ones we may 
speak without wearying. 
The series of the “ Barset- 
shire Chronicles,” for in- 
stance, will not readily be 
effaced from the memories 
of those who have read 
them; they are all so sin- 
gularly real in their inter- 
est and close to Nature in 
the living characters intro- 
duced. “The Last Chro- 
nicle of Barset” was pub- 
lished in its completed 
form in the autumn of 
. 1867, having come out in 
weekly numbers, and from the closing paragraphs we 
‘learnt—may we not say with regret, too/—that the 
volumes contained the last we were ever to meet with 
from his pen about Barsetshire and its inhabitants. 
Those who were lovers in “ Framley Parsonage” are 
married and have children in “The Last Chronicle of 
Barset;’” Mr. Harding, who performed the part of hero 
in the “ Warden,” departs in peace; while the chil- 
dren in the “ Small House at Allington” have grown 
‘to be men and women, and play their several parts on 
the stage. In closing up the series Mr. Trollope tells 
‘us that he had been induced to return to the scenes 
which his pen has already made familiar to the world 
by the “love of old friendships and by the sweetness 
of old faces,” and he hopes to be forgiven, at least, by 
those who find with him love and sweetness in things 
of the past ; and these, we doubt not, will be 
all who ever travelled with him over Barsetshire. 
Very few living writers have the gift as he has to 
make their characters so real that the reader is not 
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only willing to follow up the story of their lives, but 
takes a real interest in doing so. Yet everybody who 
ever read “The Small House at Allington” has be- 
stowed many a passing thought on what would be the 
end of Crosbie—whether he would ever have the 
chance of marrying Lily Dale, and whether she could, 
would, or ought to accept him, and go with many o1 
the other characters. It certainly evidences the pos- 
session of no ordinary gifts that Mr. Trollope should 
thus endow his characters with flesh and blood and in- 
dividuality of interest; render their surroundings 
graphic and tangible, and yet make the men and 
women stand out from their background; and live and 
move like human beings; but it is evidence of still 
higher powers when the fortunes of these inhabitants 
of Mr. Trollope’s county of Barsetshire obtain such a 
thorough hold on the interest of readers that they are 
anxious to hear more about them, more even than Mr. 
Trollope is willing to tell. 

“The Belton Estate,” which was issued in three vo- 
lumes early in 1866, first appeared, like many of Mr. 
Trollope’s novels, in one of our most popular periodi- 
cals. The plot of “The Belton Estate” turns, as so 
many of the author’s plots turn, on the love of two 
men for the same woman, and the way in which the 
characters of the rivals are contrasted. 

“The Claverings,” in two volumes, come next, in 
the summer of 1867, and though not, perhaps, so en- 
tertaining as some of his previous works, none of them 
can be said to show better or more artistic workman- 
ship. Mr. Trollope-always describes outward things 
vell ; there is a boldness and firmness in his mede of 
handling them which makes it pleasant to read about 
them. In “The Claverings” there are sketches of 
character and slight episodes which are masterpieces in 
their way, true to life and to human nature. 

Then, with October, 1867, appeared the first number 
of his new magazine, St. Paul's, which at once made for 
itself a high place in the literary world, through the 
sterling and exhaustive essays which occupy the major 
portion of its space, as well as from the sterling character 
of its fiction. It was thought by many persons a 
hazardous experiment to attempt to launch a serial of 
the kind, which, from the nature of its contents, could 
scarcely be expected to appeal to the masses, even 
though supported by the name of so powerful a writer 
as Mr. Trollope; but as the magazine has now been in ex- 
istence for more than sixteen months, and is apparently 
increasing its influence, the results would certainly 
seem to justify the wisdom of the promoters. The editor's 
own novel, “ Phineas Finn, the Irish Member,” which 
has been running since the commencement of the 
serial, and is still in progress, has of course been 
amongst the leading attractions. 

“ He Knew he was Right,” which is now appearing 
in weekly parts, and promises to be one of the best, if 
not the best of his novels, was commenced in October of 
last year, and so far its interest never flags for a moment. 

Mr. Trollope has also tried his hand at shorter 
stories, but in these he appears to be less successful 
than in his novels, though the merest fragment from 
his pen always gives evidence of careful consideration. 
He seems, however, to require a large canvas if he is to 
do himself justice, or, as it has been tersely expressed, 
he has “not the gift of making graceful miniatures,” 
A collection of his stories was published in the autumn 
of 1867, under the title of “ Lotta Schmitt, and Gther 
Stories.” 

Mr. Trollope, itis worthy of mention here, treats 
women tenderly, even when the construction of his 
plot may compel him to dwell upon their weaknesses, 
and in handling such topics he often shows not only 
generosity, but great artistic skill, contrasting in this 
respect very strongly with most other modern novelists. 
He can understand how women come to commit 
deeds which entail evils that can never be revoked 
or redeemed in this life, and still retain fine quali- 
ties. He does this without any false colouring or 
morbid sympathy on the one hand, and without harsh 
or cynical comments on the other; he does not tamper 
with results; he leaves acts to their natural conse- 
quences. Take, for instance, the full-length portrait 
of Lady Ongar, given us in “ The Claverings.” She 
is of a larger and nobler type of character than the 
other personages, though she has committed the 
greatest sin a woman can commit against herself, 
having sold herself for money. Then, again, Mr. 
Trollope has certainly more insight into the complex 
nature feminine than have most of our male writers, that 
1S the “nature feminine” which does not aspire to be 
anything more than the ordinary, well-educated, re- 
fined, and somewhat commonplace young lady of whom 
so many are to be found IM society; there is nothing 
high-flown or heroic about. such girls, they have no 
wild dreams of “ woman’s rights” and « woman’s mis- 
sion,” but they like to be becomingly and prettily 
dressed, they like to meet pleasant people, and to do 
pleasant things, and when the right man, or the wrong 
man, as sometimes happens, appears, to fall in love 
with him, and, if all goes well, to marry him and liye 
as happy as may be ever after. One of the best known 
of his characters, Lily Dale, of the Barset Chronicles, is 
all this, but she is something more, too, and that some- 
thing tends to raise her just a little above the common 
type of the class of which she is so true a representative. 


you now?” and Mrs. Oldfield winked. 
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AN IRISH TALE. 


By Suiriry GERARD, 
Author of “ The Old, Old Story,” Letters froma Country Cousin,” &c., &c. 


—$<,>___ 
CHAPTER XVII. 


— J Y goodness gracious me ! why do you drive so fast ? 

“5 you might have killed me, my boy; and then 

* What would you do ?” 

The speaker was Mrs. Oldfield. Courtenay was driving 
asmart mail-phaeton, and when coming rapidly round a 
curve in the road he nearly ran into Mrs. Oldfield, who 
was driving herself in a pony carriage. 

‘*There, never mind, there is no harm done,” she 
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cried, as Courtenay pulled up and apologised ; “T can’t 
shake hands with you, you are cocked up so high. Where 
are you going to at this hour of the day? What’s that 
to me, I suppose. I have just been to Carrigmurragh 
and found my bird flown ; a week ago, they tell me, and 
I never knewit! Then I called for my. letters, and found 
one from my bird; short and sweet it is, too. Can you 
stop a bit, with those prancers of yours? 

“I am going to meet the train from Dublin at one 
o’clock, but it is only half-past twelve now.” 

** You’d rather miss the train than the letter, wouldn’t 
Winking was a 
trick of hers, Iam sorry to say. ‘‘ Well, my boy, small 
blame to you, I say; but its only a line. She’s at 
Buswell’s, in Molesworth-street, but she says she has an} 
invitation from her friends the Vincents, from Devon- 
shire, and that she thinks she may as well go; that’s 
every word. And now what’s bringing you to the train ; 
are you off too ?” 

“No, I expecta guest ;” and Courtenay gave a comical 
little laugh. ‘Do you remember my great-aunt, Mrs. 
Kerr? I am sure I have often heard you speak of her.” | 

**Is it Dora Courtenay that was? t6} be sure I do, my 
boy. You don’t mean that you expect her 7” ; 

Ves; lUsdovel heard from her yesterday morning. 
She says she would like to see the 6ld place before she 
dies ; and she is to arrive this afternoon atone. I never 
saw her in my life—that I can remember, at least ; what 
am I to do with her? You must come and help me.” 

“I will, my boy, with all my heart. Poor Dora! we 
were girls together! and oh, but she was the pretty 
creature! We used to write sheets to one another ; but 
that was before we took to courting ;” and Mrs. Oldfield | 
winked again. ‘There, now, my boy, be off with you, 
and give Dora my love. Now, Punch, home !” and away 
trotted the little pony, whisking his tail. : 

Courtenay had but five minutes to wait for the arrival 
of the train when he reached the station, and he spent 
the short interval in wondering what he was to do with 


the old and unknown relative who had so suddenly 
announced her intention of visiting him. Like a great 
many other young men in the world, he imagined that 
all old great-aunts must be disagreeable, and that this 
old great-aunt in particular would, with her whims and 
fancies, turn his household upside down. 
a Vell, at least I must be civil to her,” he thought, 
and it cannot last for ever,” 
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As the train stopped he saw a lady leaning towards the 
window of a carriage, and feeling instinctively that she 
was his aunt, he stepped forward as a porter opened the 
door ; but before he could speak an old lady had alighted, 
assisted only by a gold-headed stick. She held out her 
hand to Courtenay, saying, “ My nephew, I am sure ;” 
and Courtenay at once jumped to the conclusion that the 
possessor of such a face and voice could not be disagree- 
able, The latter was very sweet, with just a little of the 
tremor of age preceptible in it, and the former Courtenay 
thought one of the most attractive he had almost ever 
seen. Although there were a few wrinkles about the 
corners of the eyes, Mrs. Kerr’s skin was still purely 


| White, with a clear, delicate bloom upon it, like the 


colour of a bright pink ribbon which had faded in the 
sun, and which bloom formed the prettiest contrast to 
the smooth bands of soft grey hair which lay beneath the 
white border of her bonnet-cap. Her dress was plain, 
but very handsome, and somewhat old-fashioned, as be- 
fitted an old lady ; she appeared fe ‘ble, too, for she 
leaned heavily on her stick as she walked. 

‘* My carriage is here,” said Courtenay, offering his 
arm. ‘I hope you are not tired ?” he added, feeling her 
hand tremble slightly as he took it, « We have not 
far to drive.” 

**T am not tired,” she answered, in that voice which 
seemed to Courtenay like the echo of some sweet melody 
long unheard, and which actually thrilled through him ; 
‘not tired, but a little nervous at coming back to the 
old place again. So much has happened—it all seems go 
strange, so new.” 

Her voice faltered. 

Courtenay was greatly touched. He pressed her arm 
softly, and said, “T am glad you have come, dear aunt ; 
you must be very happy at Kildarva.” 

He put her carefully into the carriage, sent his servant 
for the luggage, and they were soon driving towards the 
Castle. 

Mrs. Kerr’s serenity returned quickly, and she looked 
about eagerly, as though anxious to recognise the places 
they passed on the road. When they turned in at the 
lodge gate she said, with a half sigh, ‘‘ These gates and 
the lodge are new, Harry ; I suppose I shall find every- 
thing changed.” 

** Wait and see,” he replied. 

**No! just the same,” she murmured, as through the 
windings of the long avenue they caught a glimpse of the 
Castle. ‘‘ Dear, dear Kildarva !” 

Again her voice actually thrilled through him; he was 
already beginuing to love this great-aunt of his. ; 

After luncheon Mrs. Kerr begged to see the house 

‘T hope you will indulge me,” she said, ‘ by allowin 
me to choose a room for myself. JT am sure you ee 
plenty of ‘state’ apartments, but I should not feel at 
home in any of them.” y 

“I will give you up my own room, if ike,” 
Courtenay replied, as they reached the long hive 
which the bedrooms opened. “Tt isa sunny nook enough 
I desired my housekeeper to put you at the far ‘end of 
the gallery ; but you can order any change you please 
Come in and look at my room.” : 

“No, thank you; I will not disturb you,” Mrs. Kerr 
said, with her sweet smile, as she looked round; ** but 
where does that door lead to ?” , 

«Into my dressing-room,” said Courtenay, opening the 
door she had pointed to, and leading the way through it. 
soy keep all my treasures here,” he added, smiling ; “vou 
admire that old cabinet, and you show good taste. It is 
very beautiful and curious.” 

Mrs. Kerr had stopped to examine 
cabinet inlaid with silver. 

Courtenay came and stood beside her. There was a 
sorrowful shade upon his handsome face, and he sighed. 

Mrs. Kerr looked at him keenly. ‘* Will you show me 
the inside?” she asked. 

‘*T never open it,” was the reply; but as he spoke he 
detached a key from his chain. ‘‘ There are treasures in 
it which mock me when I look at them. Remnants, not 
of things, but of a time that has passed away.” 

He threw back the doors of the cabinet, It contained 
little; but that little told a story. There was a beautiful 
dressing-case of ivory—a perfect work of art for there 
was a look of elegance, and I might almost say of purity 
about it, which, to one who could admire such abstract 
attractions, would make it doubly valuable. Beside it 
were a dozen or more morocco-leather cases. Courtenay 
seized one of them, as though he had nerved himself to 
do a disagreeable task. 

“‘Cameos,” he said, and his voice had a strange, cold 
sound. ‘‘ Look how beautiful they are! Ah, Twas 80 
happy when I bought them.” 

Mrs. Kerr took the case gently from his hand, replaced 
it in the cabinet, and shut the doors again. 

**T am sorry to have pained you,” she said, softly. 
“Come away. I suppose you would not indulge me by 
giving me this room ?” she added; ‘*I see anotber door 
off it which, no doubt, leads to another bedroom,” 
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_ “Yes, a small bedroom ; and this can be your dress- 
Ing-room,” cried Courtenay, delighted to be able to 
gratify this dear old lady. ‘* You shall have these rooms 
with the greatest pleasure; and you will never feel lonely, 
for I shall be within call. There now, that is settled ; 
now, what will you do ?” 

** Rest for an hour,” she answered. ‘*You have been 
very kind, but I have one more favour to ask. Will you 

et me have the key of the cabinet for a day or two! If 
want to look at those pretty things you have in it.” 

**T left it in the lock,” replied Courtenay, pointing to 
the cabinet ; ‘Sand now good-bye until dinner-time. If 
you want anything pray ring for it.” 

He had taken both her hands as he spoke, and was 
stooping to kiss her forehead, but she turned from him 
hurriedly as if overcome by some sudden emotion, and 
Courtenay fancied he heard a suppressed sob as he left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mrs. Kerr speedily endeared herself to the entire house- 
hold at Kildarva, with the exception of the traitor 

avanagh. Perhaps it was the knowledge of his own 
treachery which made him fancy detection or suspicion 
in every unmeaning word or look; but certain it was 
that he hated the gentle-looking old lady, whose eyes he 
more than once felt fixed upon him, and whose influence 
over his master was so unmistakable. To add to his 
trouble, his confederate Denis had withdrawn himself 
from the conspiracy. By special appointment Kavanagh 
had met him in the public-house in the village. The 
wretched man was afraid to trust himself with the un- 
scrupulous Murtagh in the lonely cabin where Norah had 
Overheard their last conference. 

‘© ]] never peach on you, Murtagh,” he said; ‘never! 
Give me tin pounds, and I'll quit the country ; and sure, 
yowll have got rid of me cheap; and won’t the haul 
you'll yet at Kildarva be all yer own ?” 

Kavanagh hesitated for a moment only; he had more 
than once regretted having made a confidant even of 
Denis, and yet there were parts of his scheme not easy to 
carry out alone. But the thought of the rich booty he 
hoped to secure decided him ; he gave the ten pounds, 
and the two men shook hands at parting, without a fear of 
betrayal on the one side or an intention to betray on the 
other. Denis would have committed a crime, but he 
would not break his word. 

_The time passed quickly; it was nearly a fortnight 
since Norah’s adventure, and consequently the night she 
had heard fixed for the attack upon Courtenay’s life and 
property was at hand ; but to all appearance he was still 
unwarned, and Miss Fortescue had not returned to Carrig- 
murragh. 

Mrs. Oldfield had paid her promised visit to Kildarva, 
but it did not appear that she and Mrs. Kerr would renew 
the intimacy of their youth ; and indeed the quiet old 
lady with the bright, watchful eyes, and the low sweet 
voice, seemed in all respects the very opposite of the 
lively, talkative Mrs. Oldfield, who skimmed from sub- 
ject to subject with the rapidity of a swallow on the wing. 

**T never saw anyone so changed as Dora,” she con- 
fided to Courtenay ; ‘‘she does not seem to remember 
half the things I do about our young days; at least, she 
does not care to talk of them.” 

Courtenay, on his part, seemed to think that nothing 
could improve his dear aunt Dora; the evenings, which 
used to seem so long and so lonely, now passed but too 
quickly. Mrs. Kerr’s mind was richly stored, but she 
was without a trace of that pedantry which so often 
tempts a well-informed woman to dazzle and astonish, 
instead of simply trying to amuse and please. Her re- 
marks showed that she had reflected as well as read, and 
Courtenay found both pleasure and profit in conversing 
with her. But his greatest pleasure was in hearing her 
read aloud. 

‘* There,” he would say, putting a favourite volume 
before her, ‘‘lend to the rhyme of the poet the music of 
your voice ;” and then he would sit with his eyes shaded 
by his hand, wondering what made those low, melodious 
accents so familiar and yet so strange. 

But one evening, when Mrs. Kerr had been just a 
fortnight at Kildarva, she appeared so restless and ex- 
cited that she could settle to nothing. 

‘¢ What is the matter, dear aunt ?’ Courtenay asked at 
length, when Kavanagh had placed the dessert on the 
table and withdrawn. ‘‘ Why do you watch Kavanagh 
so attentively ?” 

‘‘ Because I distrust him,” she answered. ‘‘I dis- 
trusted him the moment I saw him; there is an expres- 
sion upon his face sometimes when he looks at you which 
is almost fiendish. Does he dislike you ?” 

‘¢ He thinks he has good reason ; but come, you shall 
judge between us.” And in a few words Courtenay told 
her the man’s history, touching lightly upon what he 
himself had done to promote his welfare. ‘I cannot 
say that I ever really liked him, but I yielded to the 
urgent request of—of—a friend, and took him into my 
Service.” ate 

‘Yield now to the urgent request of anotherfriend, and 
dismiss him.” 

“*T cannot without a good reason.” 

‘Go to the door and open it,” she replied. 

Courtenay looked at her in surprise, and rose to obey, 
but as he did so Kavanagh entered. 

‘Did you ring for coffee, Sir?” he asked. 

_ No, but you may bring it,” replied Courtenay, look- 
ing at him sternly ; then he turned to Mrs. Kerr and 
read her suspicions in her face. 

‘“‘What motive could he have for listening ?” asked 
Courtenay, in a whisper. 

‘‘When people are unprincipled and vindictive they 
want no motive: he knows what he is himself, and he 
lets no opportunity pass of trying to find out what others 
think as well; therefore he listens. Be on your guard; 
for God’s sake be watchful !” 

The earnestness of her words startled Courtenay, but 
peters he could speak again Kavanagh entered with the 
coffee, 


‘Leave the door open,” Courtenay said, as the man 


was going out. ‘* Nothing baffles an eavesdropper like an 
open door,”’ he continued, taking up one of the cups and 
adding milk and sugar. 

**Does he know you have all those jewels in your 
dressing-room ?” Mrs. Kerr asked presently. 

‘I don’t know ; very likely he does : I never thought 
about it. Aunt Dora, you have made me quite uncom- 
fortable ; you are a regular detective.” Then he tasted 
his coffee, and made a wry face. ‘* Not drinkable,” he 
said; ‘‘ but I am spoiled for English coffee. Good 
heavens, aunt !” he then exclaimed, his glance suddenly 
falling upon Mrs, Kerr, ‘‘ what is the matter? you look 
so strange. Do you think that some one has been plotting 
a wholesale tragedy, and has drugged our coffee? Well, 
as it is really too bad to drink, suppose we humour the 
joke, and throw it out?” 

He went to the window as he spoke, drew back the 
curtains, unfastened and threw up the sash, and emptied 
the contents of the cups outside. 

‘*T have cooled the room with my nonsense,” he said, 
coming back and stirring up the fire. ‘‘ Aunt Dora, you 
look terribly in earnest ; what is it all about? Don’t tell 
me you took all that seriously ?” 

‘Do you sleep well?” she asked, taking no notice of 
his questions. 

‘* Not very well—not soundly. Why do you ask? I 
assure you, dear aunt, you really are making me feel 
uncomfortable.” 

He went to the door as he spoke, and shut it gently. 

APT shall put my revolver under my pillow every night 
from this time forth,” he continued, laughing, as he 
stretched himself on the sofa by the bright fire. 

‘*T wish you would,” cried Mrs. Kerr, eagerly. ‘‘ Pray 
do, if only to oblige me. That Kavanagh looks bad 
enough to attempt anything. Will you begin to-night ?” 

‘“<T always keep it loaded in my room,” he answered ; 
‘will not that satisfy you? And now will you not read 
for me? Here is our book. How you spoil me, dear 
aunt Dora!” he added, as she took the volume from him. 
‘“Qouldn’t you live here always, and take care of me?” 

*¢ You will marry some day,” she answered, softly. 

‘‘ Not likely,” he said, with a little laugh ; and added, 
in a lower voice, ‘‘I take a long time to forget, unfortu- 
nately.” 

Mrs. Kerr began to read. At first her voice trembled 
slightly, and her attention seemed to wander; but gra- 
dually her agitation subsided, and she was her calm self 
again. 

Some two hours later Courtenay was sitting by the fire 
in his room, perhaps building castles in the air, perhaps 
mourning over their ruin, when he heard a knock at the 
door leading to the dressing-room which he had given up 
to aunt Dora. 

‘May I come in?” she said; ‘I want to be quite sure 
that you mean to keep your word.” 

Her eyes went from his face to a small case on the 
chimney-piece. 

‘‘Oh, the revolver!” he said, laughing. ‘‘I never 
thought of it since ;”” and opening the case, he took from 
ita pistol. ‘‘Is it not a pretty weapon? Pretty enough 
for a lady’s toy.” 

Then his face changeu suddenly, and became very 
grave. 

** Not loaded ?” she said, breathlessly. 

*‘Tt was loaded yesterday,” he replied; ‘but it has 
been tampered with. Can this be Kavanagh’s work ?” 

‘Tt is—it must be !” cried Mrs. Kerr, clasping his arm 
with both her hands in her eagerness. ‘‘ Will you watch 
for a few hours?” 

‘‘T shall not sleep much, you-may depend. But do 
not you be alarmed, dear aunt ; [ look upon you as my 
guardian angel.” He led her back to her room, and put 
her into a chair. ‘‘ Pray do not be alarmed,” he re- 
peated, pausing for a moment before he closed the door. 
‘¢There can be no real danger, and Kavanagh shall go to- 
morrow.” 

Courtenay reloaded the revolver, heaped on a huge fire, 
and went to bed only partially undressed. He was a little 
startled, but nothing more, by the discovery he had made. 
He did not anticipate that Kavanagh would make any 
serious attempt to rob or injure him; and so, with the 
intention of lying awake in watch for what might happen, 
he lay down, as I have said; but before an hour he was 
fast asleep. 

(To be continued.) 


MARRIAGE Sratistics.—A gentleman with a fondness for 
connubial statistics has ferreted out the fact that the age at 
which several people of a certain degree of celebrity were 
married is as follows: Shakespeare, 18; Ben Jonson, 21 ; 
Franklin, 24; Dante, Kepler, Fuller, Johnson, Burke, Scott, 
26; Tycho Brahe, Byron, Washington, and Bonaparte, 27 ; 
Penn and Sterling, 28 ; Linnzeus and Nelson, 29 ; Burns, 30 ; 
Chaucer, Hogarth and Peel, 32; Woodworth and Davy, 33: 
Sir William Jones and Wellington, 37; Wilberforce, 38 ; 
Luther, 42; Addison, 44; Wesley and Young, 47; Swift, 
49; Buffon, 55; Old Parr, last time, 120. 

Aw Arrectine InctpENT.—The conflagration of the scaf- 
folds intended for fireworks for the celebration of the mar- 
riage of Louis XVI. is generally known. Amidst the dis- 
tracted multitude pressing on every side, trampled under the 
horses’ feet, precipitated into the ditches of the Rue Royal 
and the square, was a young man with a girl, with whom he 
was in love. She was beautiful; their attachment had 
lasted for several years ; pecuniary causes had delayed their 
union, but the following day they were to be married. Fora 
long time the lover protected his betrothed, keeping her be- 
hind him, shielding her with his own person, sustaining her 
strength and courage. But the tumult, the cries, the terror, 
and peril every moment increased. ‘‘I am sinkin »” she 
said; ‘‘my strength fails—I can go no farther.” ‘There is 
yet a way,” cried the lover in despair ; ‘‘ get on my shoulder,” 
He felt that his advice had been followed, and the hope of 
saving her whom he loved redoubled his ardour and strength. 
He resisted the most violent concussions ; with his arms 
firmly extended before his breast, he with difficulty forced his 
way through the crowd; at length he cleared it. Arrived at 
one of the extremities of the place, and having set down his 
precious burthen faltering, exhausted, fatigued to death, but 
intoxicated with joy, he turned round ; it was a different per- 
son! Another, more active, had taken advantage of his re- 
commendation, His beloved was no more! 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
ee HOUSEHOLDS. 

JHE American who contributes “‘ English 

Photographs” to Tinsley’s Magazine in- 
stitutes, in the current number, several 
comparisons between English and Ame- 
rican households that will be new to 
many of our readers. We therefore 
take the liberty of making a selection 
of the more striking parts of the article 
referring those who require further 
details to the article itself. 
There is an excellent chance, the writer com- 
mences, for some speculative showman—some 
British Barnum—to realise a moderate fortune by 
importing to this country, erecting, and exhibiting 
an American house. I do not mean a specimen 
of the log-cabins in which a large proportion of 
my countrymen are supposed to reside, nor a 
model of the modest White House at Washing- 
ton, which is made to serve as a poor substitute 
for a Presidential palace; but I mean an 
average American house, such as _ those which 
are erected in all the cities of the United States for the 
residences of the middle-class population. Compared 
with a dwelling of this kind, the middle-class houses in 
England seem destitute equally of comfort and conveni- 
ence, although those who have never been accustomed to 
anything different or better consider them quite comfort- 
able and convenient enough for all practical purposes. 
But then different people have-different .minds. An 
Englishman absolutely believes that he can warm a room 
by building a grate-fire at one end of it. An American 
visiting this country is in a continual shiver, his face 
being scorched and his back cold, or vice versd, until he 
becomes thoroughly acclimated, and learns that the most 
healthy warmth is that which exercise in the open air 
imparts to the blood. 

Suppose the British Barnum to have his model, and to 
commence his show. ‘* Here, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
would say, ‘‘is a model of domestic architecture. When 
you inspect it you will agree that it beats anythin s at the 
Polytechnic. ‘This is a house intended for a family of six 
persons and two servants. Enter at the basement, and 
you will observe that there is no servants’ hall, no house- 
keeper’s room, no scullery-room. The servants’ hall is 
the kitchen, that being kept as neat as a parlour, since 
there are no slops, no carrying about of water, no cartage 
of coals in this house. A housekeeper would be super- 
fluous, as the house keeps itself. The scullery is in this 
corner of the kitchen, which is only used for cleaning the 
pots and pans. In England we send out the washing and 
pay heavy bills to the laundresses. Now, alongside of 
this kitchen range you will see tubs which form a table 
when the lids are down, and which are supplied with hot 
and cold water, the hot water being heated by the kitchen 
range. Turn the handle of this machine, and the clothes 
are washed ; turn that machine, and the clothes are 
wrung ; place them in yonder hot-air cupboard, and the 
clothes are dried. Yes, sir, quite like magic. The cook 
does this work easily on a Monday morning, and there is 
no additional expense, no clouds of steam, no fuss and 
ill-temper. That large box is a refrigerator, which keeps 
the meats, milk, butter, and so forth, cool and fresh. By 
a self-regulating apparatus, a constant supply of distilled 
iced-water is obtained. That brick erection is a furnace, 
which warms the whole house with a single fire. No 
pokers, tongs, coal-scuttles, sifters, chimney-sweeps, and 
girls to lay the fires and act as domestic coa]-heavers here, 
ladies and gentlemen. This house heais itself, as you 
might say. é' 

“ Ascend to the upper floors, please. The dining-room, 
with a butler’s pantry opening out of it, with a small iron 
safe for the family plate, a sink for washing glass and 
china, and a lift to bring the dishes directly to table 
without any fear of their cooling on the stairs and with- 
out any odour from the cooking to spoil good appetites. 
If youring the bell in any room in the house, the servants 
are not obliged to trip upstairs to ask what you desire, 
downstairs to procure it, and upstairs again to bring it to 
you. Weare now on the third floor, and perhaps some 
lady or gentleman would like a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit! I ring the bell, whisper down this tube, and 
presto! the refreshments rise from Fairyland—that is to 
say, the basement—upon this dumb-waiter, and are here 
in this closet ready to your hand. The sherry is English, 
Sir; you need not be afraid of it. This lift, or dumb- 
waiter, runs from cellar to attic, and is useful for bundles, 
parcels—anything you like. Perhaps you are chilly ; 
turn the register this way, and in ten minutes a Hot- 
tentot would be happy. Or you are too warm; turn 
the register that way, and regulate the temperature to 
suit yourselves. The heated air is injurious to health ? 
Well, you can_have it fresher without opening the 
windows. I pull the cord of this ventilator, and you 
feel the change directly. You remark that there are no 
bath-tubs in the sleeping-rooms. No; but there are baths 
on every floor, for the servants as well as the master. 
See ! I draw this curtain, and here you have them—full- 
bath, sitz-bath, shower-bath, and vapour-bath complete. 
Hot and cold water in any room by simply pressing one 
of these knobs, Stationary washstands in every dressing- 
room, which connect directly with the main-sewage drain. 
Do you need a light to see that room, sir? Just pull out 
the electrical gas-burner, and there’s an illumination im- 
mediately, without the necessity for safety matches. 
Like Aladdin’s palace, isn’t it, sir? Everything, you see, 
to save labour, waste, and servants. The rent? About 
2001. a-year in American currency. Yes, ma’am, two 
servants do the whole work of this house, and have plenty 
of spare time. Numbers of families keep only one, This 
way out, please. ‘The hall and passages, you will notice, 
are of the same temperature as the rooms. No draughts 
of cold air whenever anybody opens the door. Thank 
you! Now for the next batch of visitors.” ' 

The most of the comparisons I wish to make will 
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suggest themselves to the reader of this monologue. Of 
course I have seen some of tlie American improvements 
in some English houses ; but still, the extent to which 
they have been adopted is very limited. If there be a 
bath-room in an English house, it must answer for the 
whole household. If there be a lift, it stops at the dining- 
room floor, although coals and water have to be carried 
to the higher storeys. If hot and cold water be laid on, it 
is only in certain select apartments. Ventilators are al- 
most unknown, except, perhaps, that antiquated sort 
which are let into the windows. Heated air is considered 
unhealthy, and so the ladies and children sit before the 
grate-fires with shawls over their shoulders, and catch 
cold in order to prevent injuring their lungs. Gas is 
making its way into all English houses now, but is still 
forbidden to be used in sleeping apartments, although 
the smoke from even a wax candle is hardly preferable to 
the odour of the small amount of gas which can possibly 
escape. No stranger can live for a week in an English 
house and not be ill from exposure to the chilly halls 
and stairways, even if he succeed in making himself com- 
fortable before the fire. The English wrap themselves 
up to cross the hall as though they were going out of 
doors. Refrigerators are comparatively a new invention 
here. Iced water is vetoed as injurious to the teeth. It 
is true that in England one generally has no trouble to 
keep cool ; the trouble is ever to get warm. 

The parade, labour, skill, and paraphernalia required 
to maintain and manage an English fire are bewildering 
to a foreigner. There is the grate, and the ornamental 
fender, and the rug before the hearth ; the steel shovel, 
tongs, and peker that are kept for beauty, not for use; 
and the steel poker, tongs, and shovel that are to be used. 
Need I say that the foreigner always undertakes to em- 
ploy the wrong poker, and is detested accordingly? Then 
there is the handsome coal-box that stands by the fireside, 
and the ugly coal-scuttle which the maid carries in and 
out to replenish the former. Matches, waste paper, bun- 
dles of kindling-wood ad libitum, and the first issue 
thereof is smoke. Presently there comes flame, and then, 
after many hours of manipulation, heat is generated. 
Not much heat, but still enough to make one wish for 
more. Meanwhile, the fire consumes the coals with a 
fiendish disregard of their price per sack. By way of 
revenge, I presume, everybody who enters the room 
gives the fire a savage poke. But, like Stephano’s fish, 
in the ‘‘ Tempest,” it is a most delicate monster. Let 
but a foreign hand touch the poker, and the fire grows 
sullen and dies out. Every man thinks he can dress a 
salad ; every man thinks he can poke a fire; these are 
the two least venial of human errors. When the fire dies, 
either naturally or by some unskilful touch, it strews the 
whole fender with its ashes. Then one of the maid-ser- 
vants produces a box full of black lead and brushes, takes 
away the ashes and sifis them, and, by dint of much 
hard work, polishes the grate again. There is no other 
institution in England so troublesome, vexatious, un- 
satisfactory, and ungrateful as an English fire; but the 
people Jove it, and praise it, and shiver round it, as if it 
were a fire from heaven, like that which lit the altars of 
the gods. 

It is evident that the origin of the numerous labour- 
saving contrivances in America is the lack of good ser- 
vants ; but in London the inhabitants have been com- 
plaining for years of the lack of good servants, and are yet 
very slow to introduce servant-saving machines. Ameri- 
cans, who know what the horrors of servantdom really 
are, cannot but regard these complaints as ill founded. 
Everywhere in England, not excepting London, the ser- 
vants seem astonishingly docile, civil, willing, and well 
trained. The worst London maid-of-all-work who ever 
transformed a lodging-house into a purgatory shines like 
an angel by contrast with her Irish sister in New York. 
The most stupid, drunken, negligent coachman in Eng- 
land is a perfect master of his business by contrast with 
his brother, the independent adopted fellow-citizen, who 
murders your horses in the United States. Perhaps the 
best servants we have had in America during the past 
twenty years were the black slaves in the South; but they 


appearance. They have, however, propensities for lager- | of your design, and gradually decrease the intensity of 


bier, lovers, and waltzing at late balls, which test the 
temper of the most patient mistress very severely. 

But there is such a calamity as too much of a good 
thing. The English have too many servants. The labour 
is divided into very small portions, and there must be a 
man or a maid for each portion. English ladies are, as a 
rule, better housewives than American women, and they 
have need to be so. To manage so many employés satis- 
factorily demands talents, labour, and experience enough 
to fit a man for the rank of drill-sergeant, or even that of 
general. In many English houses the servants form a 
household within a household. They must have a sepa- 
rate table, not furnished forth with the funereal baked 
meats from their masters’ feast, but with everything 
cooked especially. Even in the plainest houses there is a 
fixed extra allowance for the servants’ beer. In great 
houses the upper servants have a third table in the 
housekeeper’s room. All this draws heavily upon the 
income of the head of the family. Wages are not very 
dear, but not much cheaper than in America. 

The etiquette of English houses differs very slightly 
from that of American houses. About fifteeen years ago 
the American gentlemen began to adopt the English style 
of dressing, and since that time they have also adopted most 
of the English social customs. The American ladies try 
to dress like the French, and pride themselves upon their 
Parisian taste; butthisisa feminine peculiarity everywhere, 
and the American ladies are only exceptional in procur- 
ing the French fashion so quickly. It requires two sea- 
sons to introduce a new mode de Paris into England ; a 
single season suffices for the United States. Take a 


recentexample. The ‘‘ Grecian bend” came out at Paris 
two years ago; it was adopted in America last autumn: 
it is displayed in English shop-windows, but not yet upon 
English ladies, for the first time this winter.. The dis- 
tance between Paris and London, in fashion as in every- 
thing else, is about two years. But London sets the 
fashions for American gentlemen. ‘‘ The fellows who have 
their clothes sent over from Poole’s lead the ton.” I-can 
remember the time when all Americans of any station 
were attired in Hamlet’s customary suit of solemn black 
——black cloth coats and trousers, and black silk waist- 
coats, and black beaver hats. This costume is still pre- 
ferred by some politicians, who believe that it gives them 
a semi-professional air. But tweed suits and coloured 
walking-coats and light trousers are now as prevalent in 
New York as in London, and—marvellous revolution !— 
the gentlemen now agree to dress for dinner, for the opera, 
and, to some degree, for the theatre. The rough-and-ready 
American of the past has now been banished with the buffa- 
loes to the Far West, and it is as unjust to infer that the 
typical American gentleman is one of the few relics of by- 
gone days that straggle in from the prairies, as it would 
be to mistake for typical English gentlemen some of the 
rural squires we meet at the cattle-show. The ceremony 
of dressing for dinner implies a great deal—social refine- 
ment, for instance, and cultivation, and a respect for 
polite conventionalities. Twenty years ago Americans 


were exceedingly lazy, wasteful, and expensive, so that I 
have often heard a Southern planter declare that he was the 
real slave forced to work for his negroes. But, thirty or 
forty years ago, there were a set of servants, mostly 
blacks, attached to Knickerbocker families in New York 
and New Jersey who were as near perfection as men and 
women can become. Those were the days of Dutch 
kitchens, Dutch dishes, Dutch neatness, and Dutch 
housewifery, now long past and never to return. With 
them faded away the old faithful race of servants, who 
honoured and respected their employers, and were 
honoured and respected by all. Occasionally one happens 
upon a descendant of this race, with all the virtues of the 
good old stock, but the accident is very rare. I remem- 
ber one of them now—a negress named Diana—with 
whose culinary art no French cook could compete, and 
with whose merits as a woman few whiter women could 


compare. She lived only to show us what treasures we 
had lost. But the English servants, at their best, are 


precisely like these Knickerbocker marvels. At their | 
worst, they are so much better than the present race of | 
servants in America, that any American who values his 
comfort more than his democracy would do well to ex-| 
change countries for this reason alone. 

One pregnant advantage that the English have is, that | 
their servants are their Own countryfolk. <A native-born 
American servant is almost an impossibility. In old 
times we used to find them in some of the Eastern States 
but they were chiefly farmers’ daughters sent Sutera 
“helps” to neighbours, in order that they might learn 
housekeeping, and so fit themselves for becoming indus- 
eee wives. This is the reason why they were called 

ielps,” and not servants ; for, being of the same social 
rank as their employers, there was nothing servile in 
their occupations. Naturally, the same term came in 
time to be applied to all servants; but it is now very 
seldom used. The servants in America, then, are all 
foreigners—Irish in the east, Germans in the west. Eng- 
lish and Scotch servants are more scarce, and are always 
sure of commanding better places and higher wages. 


Germans are preferred to the Irish because they know 
more about domestic duties, and are generally neater in 


were amazed 2+ the ceremoniousness of English soviety, 
and the rules of precedence, and the terribly formal pro- 
cessions from the drawing-rooms to the dining-rooms, 
but they have the same ceremonies in their own houses 
now, 


Houquets for ithe Hand. 


Gi OUQUETS for the hand should be made of the 
~ choicest flowers, gracefully arranged ; heavy, solid 
flowers, or massive arrangements, should be as 
much as possible avoided. Such bouquets are neces- 
sarily brought under the closest inspection of the eye, and 
should be composed of flowers of delicate structure, or 
great variety, or exquisite fragrance. The present style 
of immense size, composed of solid flowers, scarcely if at 
all relieved by foliage, is only suggestive of some 
enormous variegated or pied fungus, hung with silk fringe 
or put up in lace paper. When carried at evening enter- 
tainments they frequently appear to be a burden to their 
fair possessors. 

For successful effect in floral decoration, much depends 
upon the judicious arrangement of colour; violent con- 
trasts are also to be avoided, as is also the sameness 
produced by having too much of one colour. In produc- 
ing harmonious contrast of colours it should be remem- 
bered that there are only three primary colours—red, 
blue, and yellow. From these arise what are called the 
binary, or secondary colours, namely—orange, composed 
of yellow and red; purple, composed of blue and red; 
and green, composed of yellow and blue. These 
form contrasting colours to the primary three, with 
which they are in harmonious opposition—as, the 
orange with blue, purple with yellow, and green with 
red. From the combination of these secondary colours 
arise three tertiary colours—olive, from purple and green ; 
citron, from green and orange; and russet, from orange 
and purple. These tertiary colours harmonise with the 
primaries, as they stand in the relation of neutral tints to 
them, but are in harmonious opposition to the secondaries 
from which they were combined. Red, blue, and yellow 
harmonise with each other, andthey may be placed in juxta 
position ; bnt purple should not be near red or blue, as 
it is composed of those two colours ; for the same reason 
orange should not be placed next to yellow or red, or 
green next to yellow or blue, the rule being that no 
primary colour should be brought into contact with a 
secondary colour of which itself is a component part, nor 
any secondary colour brought into contact with a tertiary 
colour of which it is a component part. 

Another rule is, that the secondary and tertiary 
colours, and the neutral hues arising from combinations 
of the tertiaries, such as brown, maroon, puce, slate, 
lavender, &c., should be used in the greatest quantities, 
and the primary colours used in smaller quantity, for 
heightening the effect. If you lack the proper shades for 
producing the necessary harmonies, and find that two 
colours do not harmonise well, separate them by a white 
flower. 

Again: Always place the brightest colours in the centre 


the tints as you approach the exterior ; and avoid spotti- 
ness or patchiness by using, as much as possible, one 
prevailing colour. 
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J ADIES being the principal consumers of 
these elegant trifles, a few particulars of 
their manufacture and sale will not be out 
of place in our columns, 

The consumption of sugar in Europe is 
enormous ; and it is a curious fact (says 
the Pall Mall Gazette) that it increases 
from year to year in much larger propor- 
tion than the population. In France it 
has attained to about 15lb. per head per 
annum, and, judging from the quantity of 
sweetmeats eaten by almost all classes, of which some 
idea may be gained from the number of shops in Paris 
alone where bonbons form the principal if not the exclu- 
sive trade, one would imagine that a considerable pro- 
portion of this amount is consumed in the form of 
sweetmeats. The Monitewr says that taking one year 
with another not less than 30,000,000 francs’ worth of 
sweetmeats are annually made in France. As the exports 
are under 3,000,000, this leaves 27,000,000, or nearly 
1,100,0007. sterling, as the annual value of home-made 
sweetmeats consumed by the French people. To this 
have to be added 100,000I. or 200,000’. worth of ‘cheap 
sweets,” manufactured by steam and imported from 
England into France. 

The common sugar-plum is reputed to be an Italian 
invention, dating no farther back than the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. It was in Italy, more- 
over—where they have always been skilful confectioners— 
that sweetmeats were discovered to be an admirable me- 
dium for getting rid of dreaded rivals, unfaithful lovers, 
and troublesome friends. 

The manufacture of the antique sugar-plum, the an- 
tediluvian burnt almond, and those nauseous twelfth- 
cake ornaments dabbed over with bright mineral colours 
more or less baleful, has been long since discarded by the 
higher class of sweetmeat manufacturers. They received 
their first blow from the Aboukir almonds, dating back 
evidently, to the period of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt : 
their next from the cracker bonbons, called Cossacks—on 
account of the terror with which, like their namesakes, 
they inspired the fair sex at their first advent in 1814— 
the cornets & paillettes, the tortillons, the Muscovites 
named thus because they were furred), and the prima- 
veras (a variety of frozen bomb). ‘Then came the 
marquises, orangines, marrons glacés (iced chestnuts), 
violettes candies (candied violets), cerises pralinées (burnt 
cherries), boules & V’ananas (pineapple balls), dattes au 
café, Eugénies (after the Empress), diables noirs, 
Ganaches, Mignons (named after Ambroise Thomas’s 
opera founded on Goethe’s charming story), Africaines (so 
called from Meyerbeer’s latest work), Belisaires, boules- 
mandarins, Madrilegnes, and ephéméres or ‘‘bonbons 
fondants,” which had to be eaten very quickly—the in- 
scription on the boxes said within four-and-twenty hours 
—the consequence was that they became the rage, and 
almost made the fortune of the inventor in Paris alone ; 
for people were afraid they would not outlast a journey 
into the provinces. Next there was the Théresa, with 
lines of verse parodied from the song of ‘Le Sapeur.” 
This year the bonbons par excellence are the Inutiles, so 
named after Cadol’s new comedy, over which the French 
Court laughed so much the other day at Compiégne. 

Formerly the making of bonbons was a tedious affair 
and the chief Paris manufacturers were in the habit of 
beginning their preparations for the great consumption on 
the ‘‘jour de Van ”—when almost ag many bonbons are 
eaten in Paris as during the whole of the remaining 364 
days—as early as the month of August. Now, however 
when the process is far more delicate and complex and 
the demand has more than doubled, they commerice 
preparing only some few weeks in advance. One grand 
reason for this is because bonbons belong to the category 
of perishable merchandise. If one were only to forget to 
eat them for a sufficient length of time, they would de- 
vour themselves. To preserve them they have to be shut 
up in air-tight cases with a layer of chloride of calcium, 
which absorbs all moisture at one end, and by this means 
they may be kept for several years. 

It is usually about the commencement of December 
that the great factor of bonbons in the Rue de la Paix, 
the successor of the famous Siraudin—who abandoned 
confectionery to turn vaudevilliste about the same time 
that Alphonse Karr forsook literature to become a 
‘“‘merchand de bouquets”—fairly sets to work. His 
establishment, which ordinarily employs some 180 persons, 
then requires the services of almost double that number, 
the majority of whom are engaged in making bonbons by 
the million until the turn of the new year. 

The entire underground portion of his premises ig 
devoted to the manufacture of sweetmeats. On descending 
the stone staircase one finds oneself in a stifling atmos- 
phere, too heavily laden with the aroma of vanille and 
other essences. Around are scores of workmen, their 
faces lighted up by the red glare of numerous furnaces, 
busily engaged in plunging particular fruits into large 
caldrons filled with boiling syrups. More in the shade 
are other stalwart-looking men, their countenances made 
pallid by the intensely heated atmosphere, piling up 
almonds, &c., on huge copper vessels ; and so constant is 
the sound of metal clashing against metal that the visitor 
might imagine himself in an armour smithy instead ofa 
sweetmeat factory, amongst workmen making bonbons 
for women and children to crunch. On all sides are piles 
of sugar-loaves, gallons of liqueurs, syrups, and essences 
—kirsch, rum, aniseed, noyeaux, maraschino, curagao, 
pineapple, apricot, strawberry, cherry, vanille, chocolate 
coffee, and tea—with sacks of almonds and baskets of 
chestnuts, pistachio nuts, and filberts, being emptied into 
machines which bruise their husks, flay them, and blanch 
them all ready to receive their saccharine coating. 

Most bonbons are made by hand ; only those which are 
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flat at the bottom are cast in moulds. In the hand-made 
bonbons the sugar-paste is rolled into shape by the aid of 
an instrument formed of a stout piece of wire, one end of 
which is twisted and the other fixed into a wooden handle. 
With this the paste is taken out of the caldron and worked 
Into the desired form by a rapid coup de main. For bon- 
ons of a particular form, such as those in imitation of 
various fruits, &c., models are carved in wood. A certain 
number of these, say from fifty to sixty, are fixed on a 
narrow strip of wood, and the confectioner takes moulds 
of them in starch, contained in a series of Jarge shallow 
rawers. As soon as these moulds become dry they are 
filled with liquid sugar already coloured and flavoured, 
after which the drawer is put on one side for four-and- 
twenty hours, when the bonbons are ready for sale. 
4iqueur bonbons are composed of a mixture of some given 
iqueur and liquid sugar, which is poured into moulds and 
then placed in a slow oven for the day. Long before they 
are removed a hard crust has formed on the outside, while 
the inside remains in its original liquid state. _Bonbons 
are crystallised by being plunged into a syrup heated to 
degrees Réaumur. By the time they are dry the 
crystallisation is complete, and acts as a protection against 
the atmosphere, allowing the bonbons to be kept for a 
certain period, though their flavour deteriorates after a 
Short time. 

If the bonbons themselves are in some degree works of 
art, the bags, baskets, and boxes made to contain them 
are still more so. Some of these are reproductions of 
antique chefs d’euvres, notably the beautiful casket of 
Anne of Austria preserved in the Museum of French 
Sovereigns ; others of modern invention are models of 
taste and elegance; for instance, the panier Wattean, 
formed of fancy straw, satin, pearls, and flowers, the 
bottom of which was covered with a rich lace pocket- 
handkerchief, as though it were simply some graceful addi- 
tion to the mauve or rose-satin lining ; but this handker- 
chief costs a thousand francs or so, and thus the Parisiang 
are enabled, when sending a lady seemingly only a few 
Score of delicious bonbons, to make her a handsome 
present in the most delicate possible way. Some bonbon 

oxes have the sweets concealed under large bouquets of 
Violets fringed with lace, or interspersed among roses re- 
posing on a bed of white satin embroidered with gold. 

he satin bags of brilliant colours are usually worked over 
With glass or pearl beads, and fringed at their openings 
with pearl pendants and bands of lace or marabout. The 
lining is of tinfoil, to preserve the bonbons as far as 
practicable from humidity. This year M. Reinhard 
Sends only his bonbons in these satin bags thrust 
into slippers of gold and_ silver filagree of the 
natural size. In memory of the ‘‘pantin,” or little 
puppet with which grown-up people in France used to 
amuse themselves some century or 80 ago, others of these 
bags are in the form of dolls. Figures of dolls, too, several 
feet in height, artistically designed, and in gorgeous cos- 
tumes, are usually displayed in the windows of the con- 
fectioners for several days preceding and subsequent to 
the ‘‘ jour de lan,” attracting crowds of spectators. It is 
quite as essential at this period to pay a visit to Siraudin’s 
and inspect his dolls, which are this year mounted on 
gilt velocipedes, as it is to see the last new comedy by 
Augier or Sardou. Other novelties of the season fer con- 
taining bonbons for new year’s étrennes are in the form 
of Roman chariots, classic lyres, and medisval mando- 
lines. At Easter, when sweetmeats are almost as much 
In request for presents as they are at the new year, the 
windows of the bonbon establishments are filled with 
Easter eggs of the gayest colours, and made, of course, of 
sugar. ‘There are elegant nests of eggs, baskets of eggs, 
cradles full of eggs, and figures of coquettish-looking 
peasant girls carrying eggs to market. Birds of brilliant 
plumage are sitting on the nests or hovering over them, 
while the eggs in the baskets and cradles repose on the 
Softest swandown or the richest lace and satin. There 
are eggs, too, rivalling in size Sindbad the Sailor’s famous 
roc’s egg, bound round with ribbon and filled with bonbons. 
_ The quantity of bonbons exported from France is very 
Inconsiderable. England, Spain, Russia, Turkey, and 
the United States are the chief consumers, and yet they 


do not take more than a hundred thousand pounds’ |’ 


worth between them. More of the acid bonbon is ex- 
ported to England than any other, just as more of those 
of an oily character are exported to Spain. The bulk of 
bonbons sent to Turkey and Egypt are consumed by the 
ladies of the harem. 


LIVES AND LIVES. 

How easy they take it, their handful of Life ! 
No question, no struggle, no labour, no strife ; 
As an oyster that gapes, scarcely needing the knife. 
Life’s smoke was so thick that J only could see 
A heart down in the battle—a soul on her knee? 
"Twas such terrible, terrible earnest to me. 
How lightly they mount, and go riding apace 
Where the graves are the thickest, —a smile on the face; 
With a jaunty, lax, airy, inconsequent grace ! 
For this power to pass all the great sea through a sieve, 
To turn mountains to molebills, oh, what would I give, 
In this strong, earnest, terrible struggle to live ! 

Eveanora L. Hervey, in Atheneum. 


Famity Opposrrion.—Harper’s Magazine has the following 
about Rossini : He was born to music—the son of a strolling 
horn-player and his singing wife. At seventeen he wanted 
to begin to compose. Parents do not like children who com- 
pose. The parental mind seems to be profoundly depressed 
by the apprehension that it may have produced a genius. 
How many of the great painters, of the great poets, or of the 
lesser ones, were warmly encouraged by the parental influence, 
especially by the paternal? ‘‘If my boy were a Michael 
Angelo, a Beethoven, a Shakespere, very well; but I don’t 
want any daubers and rhymsters in my family.” Good 
Paterfamilias, Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ Hamlet” when he was in 
clouts, The elder Rossini would hear of no nonsense of com- 
posing. ‘* Let my Gioachino blow a horn, and he shail have 
my blessing. Per Bacco! he can become the finest horn- 

lower in Italy!” But the father’s foot came down about the 
composing—and the boy’s about the horn-blowing. He 
disobeyed his father. He might have been the first horn- 
blower in Italy, and he persisted in being—Rossini. 
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Theatres andy Annsements, 


ene GARDEN.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoe. 

Seven. 

REE Lane.—My Wife’s Out—(At a Quarter to Hight) Puss in Boots. 

even. 

HayMarket.—Intrigue—Home—The Frightful Hair. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell 7(At a Quarter to 
Eight) Monte Christo. Seven. 

ei tee Secret—(At Eight) After Dark—Master Jones's Birthday. 

even. 

LycruM.—The Four Mowbrays—(At a Quarter to Eight) Harlequin Humpty 
Dumpty. Seven. 

Otympic.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Querter to Eight) The Yellow Pass- 
port. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—The Secret Panel—(at a Quarter to Eight) The School for 
Scandal—Ballet. Seven. 

Gronr.—Good for Nothing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Cyril's Success. Seven. 

STraAND.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 
Dye. Seven. 

Prince oF WALEs’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. 

NeW QUEEN’s.—Dot—The Gnome King—A Race for a Dinner. Seven. 
New Royatry.—A Loving Cup—(At a Quarter-past Nine) The Rise and 
Fall of Richard TII.—Everybody’s Husband. Half-past Seven. 

Horporn.—Miriam’s Crime—Turko the Terrible—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. 

Gatery.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

RoyaL ALFRED.—The Secret—Whittington and his Cat. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other Enter- 
tainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamurs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; twenty-seven performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Royat GALLery oF ILLUSTRATION.—Inquire Within—The Last of the Pala- 
dins. Eight. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


= Se EE ET EE 
)DUCATION. — A Gentleman, who has great expe- 
rience in Tuition, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS, between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years, o be educated with his own children. Highest 
references given.—Apply to Mr. H. Zoebel, Parkstone Villa, Sunbury, Middlesex. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, CROYDON-GROVE, WEST CROYDON, S.— MISS 
MATTHEWS receives a limited number of Young Gentlemen for Board and 
Education.—Terms moderate. References, if required, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
January 24, SunpAyY.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
s 25. Monday.—Sun rises 7.52 A.M. 
_ 26. Tuesday.—Twilight ends 6.33 P.M. 
Cie 27. Wednesday.—Clock before sun 13 M. 6 SEC. 
6 28. Thursday.—Eclipse of moon, 1.38 A.M. 
r 29, Friday.— Rossini born, 1792. 
ne 30. Saturday.—Sun sets 4.42 P.M. 


Our letter ipnsket. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tien Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .......- seeeee 178. Od. 
Half a Year ? cocoa “We oe 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year - 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


** We have in preparation portraits of Alfred Tennyson, 
Edmund Yates, Mrs. Trollope, &c. 


J. G. (Manchester).—If you will send us a stamped directed 
envelope we will forward a pattern to your friend who finds 
a difficulty in working from verbal directions only. 

Otp Maip.—We are of course pleased to hear that you have 
found the articles so useful, and for our part will promise 
to endeavour not only to maintain but to increase their 
interest. In our next number we hope to describe several 
novelties that have been brought under our notice during 
the last few days, and to supply engravings of the more 
striking of them. 

Town-BorNn.—The following directions for the potted cheese 
are given by an experienced housewife : Pound four ounces 
of rich Cheshire cheese with two ounces of fresh butter, a 
teaspoonful of powdered loaf sugar, a bit of mace, and a 
glass of white wine. Press it into a deep pot, and keep it 
closely covered. 

S. C. M. (London).—You have doubtless observed that we 
found room for one of the morceaux in our last number. 
In looking over your letter again, we find that a question is 
asked to which we have not yet replied. Etiquette does 
not require, in the case you instance, that the newly-married 
couple should wait for their friends’ invitation. 

WILLiAM.—We have forwarded specimen copies to the ad- 
dresses supplied to us, and are much obliged for your exer- 
tions to make the paper better known amongst your friends. 
2, We hope to find space for Mr. Wall’s promised story in 
our next number. 

PERPLEXED (Dalston).—A civet is merely an expeditious 
method of dressing the flesh of hare, rabbit, or venison. 
Cut it into moderately small pieces; toss a few slices of 
bacon in butter until both are well browned, put in the 
venison, hare, or rabbit, do it over a brisk fire for five 
minutes, add some capers and ready-dressed small onions, 
also herbs and mushrooms, let it simmer for nearly twenty 
minutes, and serve with sippets of toast round the dish. 
Remember, the sauce should not be thickened in any way, 
except that the blood from the hare may be added. 

L. E. G. (Mid Wales).—We have so many and various 
subjects of interest to ladies represented in our columns, 
that the pressure on our space is great. Still we will make 
a special effort to meet your wishes by not overlooking the 
wants of the little ones, and indeed in the current number, 
as well as in last week’s, we have added a ‘¢Children’s 
Column.” Did you propose to forward us a fairy tale ? 

Communications from A. O. (Hants), «« Bluebeard,” Hetty 
(Romford), and Beginner are declined with thanks. 

Minniz.—Thanks for your letter ; we are always glad to hear 
from subscribers when their newsagents serve them as 
yours has you. No copies of the number were sent out 
from our office without the fashion plate, so it must have 
been lost after it left our publisher’s. lf you will com- 
municate to us your full address, however, we will post you 
a copy of the plate. 


Jur Exchange. 


——— 
[For regulations, see our number for January 2. 
WANTED, something in exchange for a hand sewing-machine, 
in good condition, but would not like anything under the 
value of fifty shillings.—S. J. A. 


D3 


I wisu for Chappell’s ‘Music of the Olden Times,” and in 
exchange will give popular sheet music, as good as new, to 
double the published price of the former.—TENORE. 

_I wis to exchange a malachite brooch and bracelet, set in 
silver, for a gold locket with chain.—M1Ra. 

I sHoULD like to exchange novels for volumes of good 
poetry. —Address, PoETIcAL. 

I wisn for ‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” for the four 
voices, and if with pianoforte accompaniment preferred. I 
can offer needlework, patterns, or books. —HicH CHurcH. 

I want ‘‘There’s one who reared me, loved me,” ballad, 
from Balfe’s ‘‘ Armourer of Nantes,” and will give in exchange 
four songs and two instrumental pieces.—MISTLETOE. 

We have forwarded letters from ‘‘ Gardener” to ‘* Water 
Witch,” “Secretary” to “ Omnivorous,” Z, to ‘* Young 
Mamma,” and S. J. A. to ‘‘ Honey Bee.” 


Che Mary's Olun Aaper. 
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MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS. 
CONSIDERED IN CONNEXION WITH THE FACTORY ACT. 


GREAT outcry has been raised by several of our 
contemporaries because of the working of the 
new section of the Factory Act ; in other words, 

as our readers have probably noticed, several influ- 
ential employers have been summoned before the 
magistrates for allowing their people to work after 
two o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and in each case a 
small fine has been inflicted ; hence the journalistic 
storm. ‘The dressmakers are not likely to gain any- 
thing,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, in its usual oracular 
manner, “ by the attempt of the Legislature to befriend 
them. A short correspondence has appeared, from 
which it is evident that the employers do not mean to 
pay the same rate of wages for five and a half days’ 
work as they have hitherto paid for six. The girls 
who work by the day or hour must of course earn less 
by the Saturday half-holiday movement. They are 
forced by the law to earn less, for master-milliners 
will be afraid to employ them. In many cases the 
employers find board and lodging for their seamstresses, 
and they will object to keep idle hands a day anda 
half—that is to say, from Saturday afternoon till 
Monday morning.” 

We believe, however, that this alarm is quite un. 
called for, and that there need be no serious appre- 
hension whatever as to the working of the Act. The 
real advantage which has been gained in one direction 
will not, we believe, be seriously neutralised in any 
other. The compulsory closing of all workshops, with 
a few specified exceptions, at two P.M. on Saturdays, 
instead, as hitherto, at any hour up to midnight, may 
at first be productive of a certain amount of incon- 
venience to the employers, and for a time inflict abso- 
lute loss of wages on the workpeople, but the practical 
good sense and experience of both will, we feel con- 
fident, lead them to acknowledge after a few months’ 
trial, that the Saturday half-holiday is, physically 
speaking, an enormous gain to all, and that neither 
the extent of work done, nor the amount of wages 
paid and received, will be materially affected at the 
close of each week. They, like others, will come to 
acknowledge that short hours and sharp work are in- 
finitely to be preferred to long hours and languid 
work, and will always be found in result to excel in 
exactness, efficiency, and amount of work. <A long 
and varied experience has established this truth to 
demonstration in the great manufacturing industries 
of the country, whether under Government inspection 
or not; and with such perpetual evidence before us it 
is no random preconception to predicate similar results 
from the workshops. 

It should be remembered, also, and this it is that 
the objectors completely ignore, that the Act was not 
brought into operation without careful inquiry being 
made over a wide area as to its necessity, nor were the 
workpeople themselves the only persons consulted in 
the matter. Most of the principal employers of 
Jabour, as well as overseers of workrooms, were ques- 
tioned, and the majority gave their testimony 
unanimously and unhesitatingly, not only as to the 
boon such an Act would prove, but, further, that no- 
thing but legislative interference would ever avert 
late hours and overwork. For more than a quarter of 
a century, indeed, the sad condition of needlewomer, 
especially in the metropolis, had been brought, at in- 
tervals, more or less prominently before the public. 
Now and then, during that period, some specially 
aggravated instance of oppression and suffering had 
been forced into light, and then public excitement 
knew no bounds. Such was the case some seven or 
eight years ago, when the grievances of shirtmakers 
were dominant. Dark days were they. The weather 
had proved unusually inclement and severe, the in- 
creasing cold bringing with it fierce and still fiercer 
trials to the hovels of poverty and wretchedness ; and 
death—not in one case, but many—had ultimately 
stepped in where none other would pity, and had 
wiped the tear from the failing eye, and given the 
weary hands rest. And then followed the ebullition 
of outraged feeling. Hard things were said, too 
frequently, as not seldom happens under such circum- 
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those who had obtained invitations to attend the cere- 
mony, and amongst whom were many foreigners. In 
the gallery which runs round the hall were seated the 
foreign ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary, 
with their ladies, and other persons, who, from official 
rank, have a right to be there. All were in full-dress 
uniforms, and most of them pretty liberally endowed 
with orders. The Turkish Ambassador and Greek 
Minister were objects of curiosity amongst the spec- 
tators. ‘The platform of the throne was, before the 
Emperor arrived, occupied by the Empress, the Prince 
Imperial, their Imperial Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess Napoleon, and the Princess Mathilde, 
the Cabinet Ministers, the high officers of State, 
the cardinals, and some soldiers of the court body- 
guard, who, being men of more than ordinary height, 
and wearing a cuirassed magnificent uniform and 
helmet, make an imposing background to the braided 
and decorated official group who wait the Emperor's 
arrival on these occasions. Her Majesty was dressed 
in light blue with a quantity of white lace, the 
Princess Clotilde in mauve, the Princess Mathilde in 
purple, and all the three in small white bonnets. 
The Emperor’s address was listened to with great 
attention, and on the whole it may be regarded as a 
confirmation of the armaments policy, which, it may be 
observed, is presented as if France were threatened by 
some foreign enemy, and as indicating a waiting hesi- 
tation about domestic liberal reforms. 


stances, against everyone but the real offenders ; and 
Hood’s doleful lines— 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 

became as familiar to the readers of the daily prints as 
Macaulay’s New Zealander. Punch, too, lent the aid 
of his graphic pencil to portray the miseries of these 
slaves of the needle, and the deep significance of his 
illustration, “ Anywhere—anywhere—out of the 
world !” was for a time on every tongue. But, as the 
vulgar proverb tersely puts it, “ What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s.” Wild excitement, clamorous 
denunciation, and spasmodic nothings cost little, and 
are therefore the peculiar privilege of a certain large 
class of Englishmen; while the thorough, truthful, 
ameliorative investigation, that can alone substantially 
and permanently benefit all parties concerned, involves 
an expenditure of time, trouble, and capital to which 
the loudest declaimers are often the most averse. 
Hence, after a short period, the national feelings, like 
an “o’er strung bow,” suffered a reaction which car- 
ried them back to a lower depth of apathy than before. 
Matters were not to rest here however. In the early 
part of 1863, a work-girl in a large West-end milli- 
nery establishment was found dead in her room, the 
cause obviously being overwork from late hours, and 
then once more popular indignation knew no bounds, 
and a Royal Commission was appointed by Parliament 
to investigate the whole matter, the result of which, 
and a subsequent official inquiry, is the Act that has 
lately come into operation. 

Of course such a measure was not passed without 
opposition, but it is specially worthy of remembrance 
at this moment that many of the large employers of 
female Jabour in the dressmaking and millinery de- 
partments expressed themselves as rather favourable 
than otherwise to legislation on the subject. Thus the 
principal of a large Regent-street establishment wrote, 
in reply to the question of the Commissioners: “If 
you want to do any good in stopping long hours of 
work, you must make it as a rule for us, and make vs 
observe it by Act of Parliament; there is no other 
way.” Another lady remarked: “ As it is, if I refuse 
a lady, she goes to my neighbour, who takes her order ; 
so {cannot refuse without displeasing her, and perhaps 
may lose her custom, because she thinks me dis- 
obliging. But if everyone were the same—if all 
were equally prevented by the law from working more 
than what I have said—we should be all alike; and 
the ladies, when they know that it is necessary, would 
give us a little more time ; their orders would be exe- 
cuted quite as quickly as now. If there were a law, 
then the young ladies might complain to someone if 
they were overworked, and a commissioner would 
come to see about it. Now there is nothing to be 
done at all.” At that time, in the busy season—that 
is, between March and July—the usual hours of work 
in private houses were proved to be at least fourteen, 
and more commonly fifteen hours a-day, from eight 
A.M. to eleven P.M., while many worked even longer 
than this, and not unfrequently night after night for 
weeks together, until girls that came up strong and 
healthy to London, after a couple of seasons would be 
glad to seek their country homes to die. 

In the face of these facts it is absurd to raise an 
outcry as to freedom of labour, and a good deal of other 
twaddle, because one or two employers have recently 
suffered a nominal fine; it is by no means certain, 
indeed, that they themselves may not rather like than 
otherwise the restrictions that fall upon all alike, and 
so save them from the caprice of customers. We be- 
lieve, in short, in the words of Mr. Leonard Horner, 
that ‘the Factory Acts have immensely improved the 
character, manners, and general condition of the opera- 
tives,” and we welcome gladly every effort that is made to 
extend the advantages of those Acts. By all means let 
the new regulations be watched carefully, even 
jealously, but the incidental evils that may arise from 
them should not shut our eyes to the general benefit 
which they will unquestionably confer. 


According to a Parisian journal Pius LX. has lately 
published another Apostolical Brief condemning the 
extravagance of women’s toilettes, and now the 
Sovereign Pontiff attacks vigorously the use of chignons 
and false hair generally. ‘ Luxurious dressing,” says 
the Holy Father, ‘“ wasting so much time on the orna- 
ments of the body, prevents women from attending to 
the duties of religion and acts of piety, whilst such 
practices occupy time which ought to be dedicated to 
domestic affairs.” Bravo Pio Nono! This beats all 
you have ever said in the syllabus or encyclical scold- 
ing letters, though we doubt much, notwithstanding, 
whether it will have any influence with the ladies of 
either Paris or London. It has become quite the 
“fashion” now-a-days for a certain class of small 
cynics and would-be wits, when hard up for a subject, to 
direct their shafts against that stock and yet evergreen 
subject, women’s dress; but still the world rolls on, and 
women generally do not appear either the better or 
worse for the unmerciful castigations they receive. In 
the “good time coming,” however, perhaps all this 
will be set right, and the desires of Pio Nono’s heart 
will be abundantly satisfied. Shall we live to see it? 


A case of child-selling and its consequences has been 
reported within the last few days that would be really 
startling in its suggestiveness were it not for the ter- 
rible frequency with which one hears of such deaths now- 
a-days, thanks to the facilities which one or two of the 
daily papers—especially our rhetorical contemporary, 
great in homilies and fine writing—afford for baby- 
farmers to advertise and push their nefarious trade in 
human flesh, and the supineness of Government in not 
taking prompt measures to wipe out a scandal upon 
our civilisation that is daily becoming more serious. 
The case now specially to be referred to was that in- 
vestigated by the Coroner for Westminster at an 
inquiry held on Tuesday at the Charing-cross Hospital, 
on the body of Fanny Williams, aged eight months ; 
and though happily in this instance no criminal blame 
seemed to attach to the woman who adopted the child, 
the system of advertising for young children is one 
that incontestibly leads, in cases almost too numerous 
and painful to think of, to but one result—the speedy 
death of the little innocents. On Monday Mrs. Brown, 
the wife of a gilder, living at 1, Plough-yard, Crown- 
street, Soho, said that about four months ago she had 
taken charge of and adopted the child from its mother, 
a single woman, named Caroline Williams. On 
Thursday night last week she was sitting in her 
room with the child in her lap when it was suddenly 
seized with convulsions. She at once took it to Dr. 
Cooper, of Moor-street, who advised her to take it to the 
hospital. She did so, but on its arrival it was pronounced 
by the house surgeon to be dead. Caroline Williams, 
aged seventeen, the mother of the child, said she had 
saved a few pounds in service, and being unable to 
attend properly to the child, she answered an adver- 
tisement she saw in a paper from Mrs. Brown, who 
desired to adopt a child. She saw Mrs. Brown on the 
subject, and after some conversation, Mrs. Brown 
agreed to purchase and adopt a child for 57., and the 
following agreement was drawn up: “Received of 
Caroline Williams 5/., for which sum I agree to take 
and adopt her child, Fanny Williams, and to bring it 
up in a respectable manner, failing to do which, I 
agree to forfeit and pay to the said Caroline Williams 
the sum of 20/7. The said child to be no further trouble 
or expense to its mother or her friends. Ann Brown.” 
She had never seen the child since. The medical 
evidence showed that the child had died from convul- 
sions brought on by teething. There was no reason 
to suppose the child had not been properly nourished 
or unfairly treated. The coroner having commented 
upon the extraordinary document which had been put 


The opening of the Legislative Session in France is 
always looked to with considerable interest by those 
whose talk is of politics, for then it is that the 
Emperor is popularly expected to say something of 
importance about the prospects of the country, though 
it 1s often surprising to the uninitiated how much ado 
about nothing can be made ina royal speech. The 
opening ceremony by the Emperor took place on Mon- 
day at one o'clock, in the grand hall of the Palace of 
the Louvre, accompanied by the usual pomp and cere- 
mony. The number of applications made by foreigners 
to witness the opening of the Chambers increases every 
year, and obliges a proportionate number of disap- 
pointments, as the salle will only accommodate some 
hundreds more than those who attend officially. From 
twelve o’clock up to a quarter to one the carriages of 
the ministers, senators, deputies, high military officers, 
and foreign ambassadors were depositing at the Denan 
doorway of the Louvre gentlemen in uniforms, civil 
or military, and ladies in pretty morning toilettes. 
Before one o’clock the body of the hall was filled with 
the usual deputation of the Senate and Legislative 
Body, whilst under the galleries stood thickly packed 


in by the mother, and condemned the system of ad- 
vertising for children, a verdict of “death from natural 
causes” was returned. 


The promoters of the scheme for the introduction of 
Australian meat into this country seem determined to 
push on vigorously now that they have once come 
fairly before the public. In a recent number, it will 
be remembered, we gave an account of a luncheon, to 
which various gentlemen of high standing were in- 
vited, to test the merits of the imported meats, and 
now a further important step has been taken, for on 
Tuesday evening a representative meeting of artisans 
from various large London firms, and their Wives, was 
held at the stores of the Australian agency, at Norton 
Folgate, for the purpose of having the viands tested 
by those to whom the agency will naturally have 
principally to look for patronage. Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, F.R.S., presided, and among the stewards 
were Mr. G. F. Verdon, C.B., the Agent-General of 
Victoria; Mr. T. 8. Dutton, the Agent-General 
for South Australia; Mr. W. GC. Mayne and Mr. 
J. Morrison, the Agents-General of New South 
Wales and New Zealand; Dr. J. H. Stallard, 
and Dr. H. B. Paul. The object of the meeting 
was, as we have stated, to bring to the notice of work- 
ing men that Australian meats are now being im- 
ported into this country, and also that by the use of 
these meats, as a supplementary supply to fresh meat, 
a profitable reduction may be made in the household 
expenses of the artisan and middle classes, who depend 
much upon beef and mutton. The meats were served 
in mutton pies, beefsteak pies, stewed beef with vege- 
tables, beefsteak puddings, dumplings, mince collops, 
stuffed roll of mutton, brawn, sausages, and potted 
meats. The Chairman, in: addressing the assemblage, 
said he had tested the meats, and assured them that 
all the qualities which the best beef and mutton ought 
to possess were preserved in these meas, and were not 
lost in the curing. Dr. Stallard confirmed this state- 
ment, and said the meats might be used by all classes 
with profit. A clergyman declared that, with the ex. 
ception of one or two dishes, which were somewhat 
salt, he should not, if dining at a general dinner, have 
noticed that the meats differed from those killed in 
this country. A few of the working men spoke, and 
they agreed that the meat was very good, but they 
noticed some dishes to be slightly salt. The manager, 
Mr. D, Tallerman, in reply, said that the dishes had 
all been made from the meats, which were the first 
imported into this country, and he proceeded to give 
an interesting account of the steps which had been 
taken to bring the over-abundant supply of meat from 
Australia to this country. He stated that there was 
a good deal of ignorance, both in England and Aus- 
tralia, as to the wants of both countries, for while the 
colonists believed that meat had only to be sent here 
to find a ready market, the fact was there was no 
place in which there was so bad a market as England 
for anything that was new, especially as re- 
garded food. Even the poorest people—the people 
who were without animal food from week’s 
end to week’s end—would not regard anything 
new, and he proceeded to show that as fresh importa- 
tions came in they would come so prepared as to re- 
quire less trouble in their preparation ; but, even in 
the present, he said the meats could be sold at such a 
price as to give substantial meals at far less cost than 
fresh meats, the meat being sold without bone, and in 
a condition to afford more strength-forming qualities 
than a much larger quantity of ordinary meat. He 
pointed out that the salt could be reduced to a very 
slight extent by cooking the meat with vegetables, 
and he stated that the meat-growers of the Australian 
colonies were now about to preserve the meat with 
sugar and salt, and thus to send the meat over nearly 
fresh, the colonists being determined to push the im- 
portation to the uttermost, being assured that the use 
of the meat would be of the greatest possible advan- 
tage to both growers and consumers. 


A Russian lady, who if not equally clever in getting 
away or secreting herself as she was in duping the 
high officials of her country, will not unlikely be in- 
duced to travel at the public expense in the direction 
of Siberia for the good of her health and the right 
ordering of her mind, has just succeeded in proving 
herself an adept at her profession, the police in the 
town of Sierputoy, in Russia, having the other day 
been made by her the victims of a curious swindle. 
The lady, handsomely dressed, came by train from 
Moscow, and, accosting the director of the police, who 
happened to be at the station, asked him to take her 
to the nearest hotel, as she wished to speak to him on 
important business. When they arrived at the hotel 
she told the unsuspecting director, who was, doubt- 
less, accustomed to such announcements, that she 
belonged to the secret detective police, and had 
been sent to discover the manufacturers of 


some forged bank-notes which had been largely 
circulated at Moscow, and were found to have come 


from Sierputov. On hearing this the director imme- 
diately sent for the other high police officials, and a 
consultation took place. The lady said she was on 
the trace of the forgers, and had no doubt she would 
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be able to convict them of their guilt, but that for this | moment. If, after having read the book, we were at all 
purpose she must be provided with a few hundreds of | 1” @ humour to be severely critical, we might urge that 
roubles to enable her to get some of the forged notes the writer is scarcely consistent always, as, for instance, 
into her possession. The roubles were at once paid AD Du Le APO Ne nega ene Uist neO ste mouth.of alad, (lak 
and the lady then took leave of her guests promising Bingly Ne o but just before had been broadly provincial ; 
to meet them on the lion ing day at a vill ue near se ‘pm eee 7 ae "Bo aaa an apare nore 

r ay at a ville mentioning where w at i = 
the town, where the forgers were supposed to. reside. - an keg ags ae 


cellent. 
The police officials were punctual at the rendezvous, 
but the lady was not there. After waiting for some 
time they sent messages all over the town and its 
Vicinity, but all in vain. The lady and the roubles 
ad disappeared, and have not been heard of since. 
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be Children’s Column, 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


THE CAT THAT SAVED THE BABY. 

Tue story that suggested the illustration which we print 
on page 57 to Mr. Weir is so remarkable, as showing 
the wonderful intelligence that an animal generally con- 
sidered to have little but its domesticity to recommend it 
may evince under special circumstances, that, were it not 
well authenticated, one would find it hard to credit it. 
However, here it is, as quoted by Mr. Hibberd in his new 
work referred to at length by us last week :— 

<A circumstance happened in my own neighbourhood 


S, 


The Heather Village. London: E. Marlborough and Co. 
Tus ‘‘ study from the German of Adalbert Stifter, by 
Charles C. Mackley ” might just as well have rolled along 
the even tenour of its way in the original tongue, for all 
the favour it is likely to meet with in English at the ab- 
surdly-high price at which it is published. 


Elegiac Stanzas. London : Provost and Co. 


fay} j (74 * 

Dom Fan ; 3 et : . a few years ago,” says Mr. Palmer, ‘‘the truth of which 
Ux ety Books. STANZAS LT er interesting to personal friends as | ] saint doubt, as it was related to me by a person who 
ot oe ‘ a mark of affection, have little chance of taking the| was a spectator of the occurrence. The mistress of the 


public ear. 


French Rhymes for the Nursery. By Mrs. Packer. Lon- 
don: David Nutt, 270, Strand. 

Ir the literary merit of the Rhymes is not great, the idea 

of this slender volume is a good one. The author seeks 

to place within the hands of mothers a ready means of 

familiarising their little ones, before they are old enough 

for regular lessons, with a stock of common French words. 


Seu-Sickness and How to Prevent it (Tritbner and Co.) is 
a well-written pamphlet by Dr. Chapman, in which he 
fully explains alike the theory and modus operandi of his 
system of treating that bugbear of most travellers, sea- 


sickness, through the agency of the nervous system, by 
means of the spinal ice-bag. 


house was sitting by the fire, when the cat came to her, 
and, looking up into her face, mewed most piteously. 
At first, being engaged, she paid no attention to it; but 
the cat was not to be discouraged by this neglect ; she 
continued her cries, going towards the door, and then re- 
turning to the lady in the greatest agitation. These 
actions were so often repeated, and in such an expressive 
manner, that she felt curious to know the cause of such 
uneasiness, though she was reluctant to leave her seat till 
the cat, extending her claws, pulled her by the apron. She 
could no longer resist the importunity of the distressed 
animal. She rose and followed her conductor into a small 
washhouse, where some tubs, partly filled with water, 
were standing, into one of which a child, nearly two years 
old, had fallen, and was in danger of drowning. This in- 
telligent cat saved the child’s life, and in this instance 
showed a degree of attachment superior to that commonly 
observed in her kind. Yet, on the removal of the family 
some time afterwards, she could not be retained in their 
new habitation ; but, in spite of every precaution, re- 
turned to her former abode.” 

We select yet another anecdote from Mr. Hibberd’s 
entertaining book, and with this we lay it down :— 


and Co., Ludgate-hill. 


Wes have received from Messrs. Strahan popular editions 
of the following of Dr. Macleod’s writings—viz., “ The Old 
Lieutenant and his Son,” “ Reminiscences of a Highland 

arish,” and ‘The Starling ; a Scotch Story,” but as we 
80 recently mentioned in detail the works of this accom- 
plished author, it is unnecessary for us to do more now 
than announce the fact that the publishers, with their 
well-known taste, have carried out their part in the 
matters of printing, binding, &c., so as to leave nothing 
to be desired. 


The Sisters’ Year. London: Provost and Co., 5, Bishops- 
gate-street. 
Tuts is what would be described by the circulating 
ibrary devotee as arather ‘‘heavy” story, not without 
good points, it is true, but scarcely sufficiently engaging in 
plot to carry the reader who may chance to have had his 
literary appetite stimulated by modern fiction, through 
e many pages of merely secondary importance. One or 
two of the characters are rather cleverly sketched, but at 
the best the meritorious acquaintance the reader makes 
will, in the opinion of many, scarcely compensate for the 
infliction endured from the presence of the highly dis- 
agreeable personages whose company one is also com- 
pelled to share nolens vol-ns. We learn from the first 
chapter that this volume is a sequel to one published 
8omé time ago by the same writer ; still, the characters 
are again described, so that the perusal of the preceding 
ook is not at all necessary to the understanding of this. 


The Pastor's Wife: a Memoir of Mrs. Sherman, of Surrey 
Chapel. By Her Huspanp. London : S. W. Par- 
tridge, 

WHEN a volume reaches, as this has done, the thirteenth 
thousand, the task of the reviewer becomes almost nar- 
rowed to that of briefly announcing the new edition, and 
remarking upon any alterations or additions that may 
have been made. The ‘‘ Memoir,” which is embellished 
with a portrait of Mrs. Sherman, is designed to teach how 
much good a lady, of no special gifts, and but slight edu- 
cational advantages, may accomplish by a faithful and 
consistent life. ‘The life of Mrs. Sherman,” writes her 
husband, “presents no proofs of mighty intellect ; her 
conduct, letters, and journals only show the Christian 
lady carrying out her principles into practical operation, 
and therefore leave footsteps in the common walk of life 
in which any one may safely tread.” Some of the details 
of the volume would have been better, it seems to us, 
omitted ; still, when affection takes the pen in hand, it is 
doubtless hard to stop. 


The Children’s Friend, Vol. for 1868. London: Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 

Tris is a cheap and pretty volume, more especially suit- 

able for cottage homes, and is crowded with illustrations 

for the most part excellent alike in design and execution, 

though many of them, if we mistake not, are old friends. 


Stories from Germany. Translated by ANNIE Harwoop. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

Tursx stories for children, by Franz Hoffman and 

Gustave Nieritz, are great favourites on the Continent, 

and in their English dress will doubtless enter upon a 

new and long career of usefulness. They have already 

appeared in the pages of Merry and Wise. 


Perils and Adventures of Harry Skipwith by Sea and 
Land. By Wit11am H. G. Kinaston. London: Virtue 
and Co. 

From the very first page of this spirited narrative the 

attention of any lad with the least liking for bold adven- 

ture and hairbreadth escapes—and most healthy boys 
have such liking—will be closely engaged, nor will his 


The Percy Anecdotes. Anecdotes of Eloquence and 
Patriotism. Vol. 11. (J. A. Berger.)—The New Sunday- 
school Hymn-book. (Hodder and Stoughton. )—Letts’s 
Diary, No. 8; Letts’s Rough Diary, No. 31; Letts’s 
Ladies’ Diary. (London: Messrs, Letts, Son and Co.)— 
The variety and adaptation to the requirements of the 
merchant, physician, clergyman, tradesman, and honse- 
keeper have already made Letts’s Diaries famous 
throughout the world. This year’s list of diaries includes 
several eminently serviceable to ladies, engagement 
books, visiting diaries, housekeepers’ and family washing- 
books, &c. 

New Year’s Annual for 1869. (London: Edward All- 
man.)—Bodger and Dodger: a Tale of a Quiet Lodger. 
(London: F. Arnold.)—Twenty humerous illustrations of 
the consequences of taking a ‘‘ quiet ” lodger. 


THE DOG THAT STUDIED NURSING. 

My friend and neighbour, Miss Hargrave, says Mr. 
Hibberd, had a pet dog of a peculiarly sharp, yet affec- 
tionate, disposition. He took notice of all that went on 
in the household ; and, in fact, it appeared as if nothing 
would go right unless watched over by Pluto. When his 
mistress was laid by with illness he appeared so busy 
about the house, that if he had only been as clever as he 
appeared, doctors, nurses, and even cooks and housemaids, 
might all have been dispensed with. However, he was a 
little deficient in medical and domestic knowledge, and 
so the utmost he could do was to prove his sincerity and 
be content. So he went about proving his sincerity with 
might and main; and on one occasion took particular 
notice of Mrs. Hargrave, who was engaged in preparing 
beef-tea for her sick daughter. Pluto saw the whole of 
the process, from the putting of the beef into the sauce- 
pan to the serving up of the gravy, hot and fragrant, with 
sippets of toast. As for the beef that was used, that was 
given to Pluto, and that perplexed bim. He looked at it 
and reflected, and the conclusion he came to about it was 
that the patient would be cheated of the best part of the 
affair unless he kept a look-out. So he kept a look-out, 
and when all was quiet he stole into the sick daughter’s 
bedroom with the beef in his mouth, and gently got upon 
the bed and laid the cold, ragged beef carefully on the 
bed close to the face of the patient, who was then asleep. 
‘As it was necessary still to keep a look-out, Pluto sta- 
tioned himself at the door, determined that no one should 
enter. In due time someone wished to pass. “ IN'O,7, 
gaid Pluto. This woke his mistress, who put her warm 
bands upon the cold, moist beef and shrieked ; and then 
Pluto was. laughed at, though not loved the less, as a 
very foolish though faithful and affectionate dog. 


Geographical Fun ; being numerous outlines of various 
countries, with an introduction and descriptive lines. By 
“ArppH.” (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 


Easy Guide to Geography. (London: Dean and Son.) 
—This, the twentieth edition of Dr. Butler’s “ Guide to 
Geography,’ has been carefully revised. The political 
changes which have taken place in Continental Europe, 
&c, are accurately recorded. 

The People’s Magazine (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge) gives a rather pretty coloured frontispiece 
this month, ‘The Letter,” after an original picture by 
E. J. Cobbett, the main fault being that it is too highly 
coloured ; and a capital drawing, ‘‘‘The Chillingham 
Cattle,” by Harrison Weir, but in other respects it is a 
heavy number. Stop, there is a paper—the twelfth of the 
series entitled ‘¢ Physiology for Practical Uses”— on head- 
ache that is worthy the attention of ladies. We make a 
brief extract :— 

ON HEADACHES. 


It will be well to say a few words in conclusion as to the 
prevention of, and the simpler remedies for, headaches. In 
every case, however, in which the attack is violent and re- 
peated, skilled advice should be sought. We have already 
said that headaches are symptomatic, and no time should be 
lost in ascertaining the real seat of disease. 

As for headaches dependent on indigestion, we may once 
more say that attention to diet is of the greatest importance. 
Nothing will compensate for the want of this; butin addition 
fresh air and exercise, and the avoidance of everything which 
interferes with health, and therefore with digestion, are in- 
dispensable. The same observations apply to the treatment 
of nervous headaches. Whatever tends to keep the general 
health at the highest possible point, will in the same propor- 
tion diminish the headache. Coldness of the feet in this form 
of the disorder should always be guarded against. For women 
it is often a most useful plan to keep the feet for some minutes 
in water aS warm as can possibly be borne. This form of 
headache is often removed by a cup of tea. Tea, however, 
being a nerve stimulant, the repeated use of which is followed 
by nervous depression, should be taken with caution, because 
it tends to perpetuate the very disorder which it is employed 
to relieve. Twenty drops of sal volatile in a little water are 
not injurious, and are frequently very efficacious. In cases of 
interest in the volume flag till the last page is reached, | headache from immediate exhaustion or fatigue, nutritious 
and he lays it down with the emphatic declaration that food and wine are the best remedies. — Some of the headaches : : 4 he is thinking of 
“it ig an awfully jolly book,” and only regrets its short- | caused by too much blood in the brain are those which more | nine A.M. to half-past six P.M., and fe re ere ate ‘f f 
ness. The illustrations however, add very little to the particularly concern the medical practitioner. _As for such as adding to the number, as there is a great demand [cr 
= ‘ ? are due to over mental exertion, the remedy is in everyone’s| them—ladies, as a rule, far preferring women to dress 

xv. own power. Let it be remembered that while the brain tires | their hair than men. Mr. Douglas states that they give 
Now or Never: an Autobiography. By Cas. A. Beacn. | just as do the arms and legs, over-exercise of the brain, for| great satisfaction in their work. — 

London: Virtue and Co. reasons previously given, is much more injurious than over-|~ [ was shown over the establishment, and was pleased 
Tuts ig another illustrated book of adventures for boys, poser one of the muscles. with the air of neatness and order throughout. There 


: For rheumatic headache the best domestic remedy is] ; =o : é 
Ei : : Deena a , Q room on the first fl : os 
but we are unable to say much in its favour. warmth, and this the patient instinctively seeks. This, when is'a long oor for the ladies, with a row 


(Covresponbence. 


WOMEN AS HAIRDRESSERS. 
To the Editor of the Lady’s Own Paper. 

Sir,—I beg to recommend to your notice, and to that 
of the veaders of the Lapy’s Own Papen, the bair-cutting 
establishment at Nos. 21 and 23, New Bond-street, kept 
by Robert Douglas. I take this means of publicly re- 
commending his establishment, because it is the only one 
in London in which women are employed as hairdressers 
—a department of labour so peculiarly fitted to feminine 
fingers, that it is a wonder why only one house in our city 
of boasted enlightenment should employ them. 

Mr. Douglas has ten women at work from half-past 


. - paths of little rooms fitted up down one si y 
Two Years of School Life. London: Warne and Co. | the peut is Beyere, may ue advantageously det a | cecupied when I was ree artiten aakwae ere ae 
“| ; es. tare intro- | mustard poultice applied as ne: he affected parts as the hair ; 9 6 2 vere wait 
Frencu story, by Madame ‘de Pressens¢, 18 he Se seit anit ae ee “ their turn. On the lower floor is another long saloon, for 
Red, ae pngle readers by; me Seay of ihe cea 3 the gentlemen, who are, of course, attended by men. I 
+; cliff. is well and carefu y written, and bs NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY'S LIBRARY. think that anyone who has the amelioration of the con- 
loroughly healthful in tone, but we fear there 1s scarcely : S diaitt fae 1 : ose 
+s fe eee - man's New Cookery Book, crown $8vo, 6s., half bound. on of women at heart, ought to patronise Mr. 
sufficient incident in it to create much furore amongst the Bowman's Kew Beer aye ane rac nakeamlisit. bountl D ) : ? 2 : 
child eae charactor nnd watt ings “eens Children’s Picture Magazine, Vol. 16057 ile Sete Va ouglas’s establishment, for certainly here is a depart- 
ee ae eicdiy Fi 1 ee ihe) ence ance ali cenit Tee eee ee a AvietiCaiy Svo, 12s., cloth. » 8, 18. | ment of labour peculiarly fitted for women, and one from 
ecidedly Hrenci. Family Chorale Book, with Music, royal 8vo, 3s. 6d , cloth. which they have hitherto been debarred, or rather omitted, 
Filling up the Chinks. By the Hon. Mrs. R. G. GREENE. | Fielding’s History of Amelia, 12mo, 2s. 6d., half boung: since we find that there is only this one house in which 
London : Warne and Co Gordon’s Household Economy, crown Mele: eae clot. they are so employed 
: ; , Hood’s Golden Heart, a Novel, 12mo, 2s., boards. ; e 
Yer another book for boys, and one, too, that they will Jenny’s Geraninm, or the Prize Flower, 12mo, 18.5 cloth. There is a great deal said now-a-days about taking 
read when they get it. It is a touching story of factory Beton oe ee ian ee cae women from their proper sphere, &e., by giving them 
life, showing how “ the Little Toad,” as he was mockingly | Lucy Smith, the Music Governess, 18mo, Is. 6d., cloth. new employments, but if facts were carefully sifted, we 
hicknamed—a pale-faced, unassuming lad, the least pre- | Lytton’s (R.) ores), or the Fool of Time, aantop ae cloth, should find that there are dozens of truly feminine oc- 
* : : c : Margare 2 Pear Navarre, 12 2s., cloth. : : 
possessing of the family—became its blessing and main- AT a ga ee The, 18mo- ae retothe : cupations, from which women have been excluded by 
stay through having faithfully and earnestly carried out | Rogers’s Life and Songs of Baroness Nairne, crown Svo, 7s. 61, cloth, general consent, merely because men have monopolised 
the advice given him by an old clerk, “to fill up the Sketchley’s Mrs, Brown's Visits to Paris, 12mo, 16., boards, fhem—and hair-dressing is one of them.—IJ remain, Sir, 


: i Tinsley’s Magazine, Vol. 3, 8vo, 8s., cloth. 
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Berore proceeding to describe such 
toilettes and novelties as have been 
brought under our notice since last we 
wrote, a few preliminary words as to 
what has been not inaptly described 
as the common sense of fashion, may 
be introduced here, and made, we 
hope, both interesting and profitable. 
All theory, it has been well said, scouts 
the dominion of fashion as baseless, 
while all practice bends to it. It is of 
no use to ignore it; it can hardly be 
worth any lady’s while to resist it ; but it need not be 
allowed to tyrannise everywhere, and it is mere folly for 
everybody to attempt to keep pace with it. Its proper 
function seems to be, like that of rules in a game of skill, 
to give scope for ingenuity in observing it. Were there 
no succession of fashions, dress would sink to a mere 
mechanical repetition of established models. | Whether 
this would be a moral gain or not, it would clearly destroy 
half the interest of tht spectacle. That interest is equally 
destroyed when mere fashion is allowed to decide every- 
thing, as it is in too many instances. You know the 
fashion, and can therefore predict such a one’s dress. 
COMMON SENSE OF FASHION. 

The more remote any part of a woman’s dress is from 
her own personality, the more completely it may be aban- 
doned to fashion. Thus, the shape and length of a skirt, 
the choice of a flat trimming which does not alter the 
outline of the figure, such extra- 
neous adjuncts as muffs, para- 
sols, fans, &c.—all these things 
are the mere prey of fashion, 
and the variations which it may 
work in them are mostly too 
remote to disturb the stamp of 
individuality. But when fashion 
creeps up to the sleeves and the 
cut of the body of a gown, its 
influence must be more jealously 
scrutinised — grave individual 
exigencies may begin to encoun- 
ter it here ; and when it comes 
to a question of hair dressing, 
the whole expression of the face 
being at stake, fashion should 
be almost the last consideration 
to be admitted, although even 
here it should never be ignored. 
Colouring also should always be 
determined rather by the per- 
manent characteristics of the 
wearer than by any variations of 
fashion. Another rule always 
to be borne in mind is, that per- 
sonal inclinations rank above 
fashion. No woman of fine 
moral sense would wear what 
she herself felt to be distinctly 
ugly in meredeference to fashion. 
Personal inclinations are to fash- 
ion what the individual con- 
science is to public opinion— 
much influenced by it, but re- 
acting upon it, and paramount 
while opposed to it. The eye is 
so much affected by habit that 
the sense of ugliness rarely long 
withstands a very strong current 
of fashion ; and when the sense 
of ugliness is lost the reason for 
holding out is gone; but it is 
almost morally important that 
as long as it exists it should not 
be outraged. It can rarely even 
seem necessary to do so, for there 
are few fashions which may not 
be adopted in moderation, and 
so discreetly adapted to the taste 
of the wearer as to become fresh 
sources of beauty. And in the 
course of its revolutions fashion 
every now and then develops 
really beautiful forms, which it 
would be well if we could in 
some way stamp with public approbation, so that they 
might be saved from the lot of oblivion. The last caution 
which seems necessary with regard to fashion is the 
necessity of taking a sober measurement of the degree in 
which one really either can or ought to dress fashionably. 
To make snatches at occasional fragmentary bits of fashion 
when one’s purse does not allow of the whole wardrobe 
being kept up consistently to the same degree of novelty, 
but would amply suffice to keep one neat and fresh in the 
style of 1 few weeks or months ago, is simply to throw 
away the substance for the shadow, and to make one’s un- 
avoidable deficiencies doubly glaring. Also, it must be 
remembered that fashionable dress is as unbecoming in a 
ou ees i. quiet unfashionable society, as the attempt 
to i = ady is in her housemaid, though it is very 
likely tha ‘ 2 condemns the latter error, while she has 
not strength o mind to refuse her connivance, at least, at 
her dressmaker’s attempts to make her commit the former. 

In turning to the subject of convenience, we must sa 
that sleeves intended to be worn at mealtimes should be 
so constructed as not to dip into dishes; that outdoor 
gowns should either be short or capable of being short- 
ened ; that bodies and skirts, having different periods of 
existence, and needing to be occasionally packed up, 
should be separable ; that gowns to be put on by human 
creatures should have their fastenings within reach of the 
human hand; that hats should be light and shady, para- 
sols for a variable climate large enough to serve as a 
shelter both from sun and rain; that cloaks should be 
waterproof, and winter petticoats made of stout coloured 
stuff instead of white cambric. 


DETAILS OF FASHIONABLE TOILETTES. 


Having already indicated pretty clearly in a general 
way the prevailing modes of the season in Paris, we now 
proceed to notice in detail, as a further guidance to our 
readers, a variety of toilettes suitable for different 
occasions. > 

Of visiting dresses, a number may be mentioned. Let 
us commence with the following: Under-skirt of China 
blue satin, with wide stripes of black velvet scolloped 
round the bottom. Upper-skirt of blue satin, trimmed 
with a black silk fringe and several rows of black velvet. 
Casaque of black satin, looped en paniers by a satin sash. 

Another : Under-skirt of black satin, trimmed with a 
wide flounce put on with a heading. Black velvet tunic, 
trimmed with a plisse of velvet piped with satin. Half- 
long casaque of black velvet, with a collar and long fold 
at the back, of black guipure. Both the collar, which 
has long ends in front, and the lace fold hanging behind, 
are dotted over with very small black velvet shamrock 
leaves, piped with satin. Open sleeves, trimmed with a 
frill of guipure. 

Another : Under-skirt of ruby satin, trimmed round 
with a medium width flounce put on with a heading. 
above which are placed two rows of plisse like the head- 
ing. This style has quite as rich and a better general 
effect than one single wide flounce. Tunic vestment of 
ruby velvet, trimmed all round with three pipings of 
satin, looped up behind by a scarf-sash ending in satin 
bows. The body and sleeves are striped with satin 
pipings. 

We must again remind our readers, says Le Folet, that 
all evening dresses are made much shorter in front, so that 
the foot is plainly seen. Here is a selection .— 
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WALKING DRESSES. 


A robe of pale pink poult de soie, trimmed with a 
flounce of lace and bougqets of roses of a deeper shade, 
placed all round at equal distances. Low square body, 
trimmed with lace and bouquets of roses. Sash of pink 
satin, trimmed with lace. Head-dress of roses and lace. 

A toilette de bal, Louis XV., of white satin ; over-skirt 
of lace, forming panier, and fastened with large bows of 
white satin ribbon. The body opening square in front, 
and sleeves trimmed with lace ruffles. Head-dress of 
small white feathers and diamonds. 

A very elegant ball-dress, the first skirt of tulle, 
trimmed with a plaited flounce of tulle, headed by a wide 
bouillonné of the same, lined with green poult de soie. 
The second skirt forms three paniers of tulle, edged with 
lace, and drawn up with bunches of roses and foliage, 
mixed with lace tied in a loose knot and falling in scarf 
ends. The body, of poult de soie or green satin, is square 
and very open; sash of the same, with long bows fastened 
under a rose and eight ends falling over the paniers, to 
which they are each fastened by a rose. Short full 
sleeves of tulle, with a rose on the shoulders. ; 

A ball-dress, composed of a long skirt of white satin, 
almost entirely covered with another of English lace, 
raised at each side by light wreaths of velvet leaves of a 
light brown tint. A flounce of lace was placed round the 
satin skirt, headed by a wreath of leaves, and the front 
| of the skirt was trimmed en tablier with bouquets of pink 
roses. The body was trimmed with lace and roses mixed 
with velyet leaves. Head-dress, small diadem of diamonds 
and roses, 

A dress of silver-grey satin—a wide flounce of the same 


round the skirt, which forms a long train, and a second 
flounce, beginning at the waist, forms a tunic; each 
flounce edged with white lace. Low round body, trimmed 
with rouleaux of satin and lace. The tunic is raised, or 
rather appears to be so, under long wreaths of pink con- 
volvulus, which fall from the waist at each side and down 
the middle of the back. 

Let us next take a dinner dress of grey silk, with a 
wide full flounce and heading of the saine, separated by 
a band of black velvet. Second skirt very short, forming 
paniers at the back, and long pointed ends in front ; the 
whole trimmed round with narrow flounce and velvet to 
match the lower skirt, the flounce at the back being 
much wider than that on the front ends. A large rosette 
of black velvet is placed at each side, where the tunic is 
drawn up and the front ends begin. Low round body, 
with very short plain sleeves quite covered by the berthe, 
which resembles the flounces, and is trimmed with a flat 
bow on each shoulder. 


Another dinner dress, the lower skirt of green satin, 
trimmed with marquises ruches and plaited flounces. 
Upper-skirt of grey poult de soie, raised at each side, but 
quite long at the back. Body open en cceur, and trimmed 
with rich lace. Sash of green satin, with long bows at 
the back, the ends trimmed with a plaited frill and 
ruches. 

Of miscellaneous toilettes the following have been 
described. For a young lady: Under-skirt of black 
velvet, spotted with gold; upper-skirt of black silk, 
trimmed round with narrow flounces. Chemise russe of 
velvet like the skirt. Sleeves trimmed with a bouillonné of 
black satin. Sash of velvet, with four large bows also edged 
withsatin. Black velvet bonnet, with gold-colouredaigrette. 

A dress of garnet-coloured 
faille ; the skirt trimmed with 
three medium width flounces, is 
completely covered in front by 
a wide breadth, rounded off at 
the sides under a tunic-panier, 
which is trimmed round with a 
plisse. 

Costume Louis XV., com- 
posed of an under-skirt of silver- 
grey plush, with five plisses of 
satin of the same shade. High 
body, opened square. Over- 
skirt, or tunic-panier, open in 
front en tablier over a narrow 
breadth rounded at the bottom. 
A plisse of satin is put round 
this breadth, and also round the 
tunic-panier. Half-open_half- 
long sleeves, with lace trim- 
mings. Small grey velvet pale- 
tot, with square pelerine and 
open sleeves. 

Dress of olive-green cashmere, 
trimmed with satin and fringe 
of the same shade. It is made 
with two skirts, the upper one 
looped up en paniers by a sash. 
Fichu pointed at the back, with 
satin bows and square ends in 
front. 

Dress of very light grey faye. 
The front is en tablier and 
trimmed with eight plaited 
flounces, headed by a grey satin 
biais. These flounces form each 
two curves, and at the middle 
and both ends there is a cockade 
of grey satin ribbon. Low body, 
having a frill instead of a berthe; 
underneath is worn a high body 
with long sleeves of very fine 
black guipure; head-dress of 
black lace with pink azaleas. 

Under-dress of satin with 
black and dark blue stripes, 
trimmed with a deep plaited 
flounce, the plaits of which are 
ids well formed in the whole depth. 

aS : Over-dress of black taffetas with 
very fine dark blue stripes; this 
dress is shorter than the first, 
and looped up on each side. The 
trimming is composed of a 
pinked-out ruche of dark blue 
taffetas which edges the bottom 
of the skirt, the pockets, neck, wide sleeves, and sash. 
Under the wide and open sleeves are tight sleeves made 
of the same material as the under-dress, and trimmed 
also with a ruche. At the sides of the sash and of the 
over-dress, the ruche forms large rosettes. The high 
body of the over-dress is ornamented with blue buttons ; 
in the hair is worn a blue ribbon. 


PARIS BONNETS AND MANTLES. 


The newest bonnets are even more raised en diademe 
than those of last month. Those in velvet and satin 
are, Le Jolet states, most worn, and black still 
reigns, although colours are rather more worn than they 
were in the beginning of the season. Feathers and 
flowers are used on the same bonnet, and much more 
universally than they were last winter. 


Fanchons of black lace are still much in favour, par- 
ticularly for the theatre, for which they form a charming 
and most convenient coiffure. They are usually arranged 
over a bandeau diademe, which may be formed of flowers 
or even of tinted leaves, or of gold and precious stones 
when a more elaborate toilette is desired. Chantilly is 
the lace most suitable for this style of coiffure, but the 
lighter laces are still used, and with good effect. 

We have already spoken pretty fully of mantles, yet 
we may here describe one of a novel form that hag 
obtained in Paris. Itis in maroon plush, and has the 
skirts rounded off from the front up to the waist behind 
leaving the back part quite open. ‘Two long lappets, 
however, attached behind by a small bow just below ile 
neck, after being caught up in large loops, fall down the 
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back on a level with the front skirts of the mantle, 
which are trimmed with a taffeta flounce of the same 
shade. A taffeta bow is posed at each hip, other bows at 
the large plaited cuffs and at the ends of the two lappets, 
which are further ornamented with a deep fringe, while 
& row of similar bows ornament the front of the corsage. 
The Giraldi mantle, which is extremely elegant, is of 
lack satin with very short skirts, trimmed with a border 
of deep lace arranged in narrow festoons, and surmounted 
by adouble ruche. Behind isa large black velvet hood 
ornamented with tassels at the corners, and trimmed 
With lace falling over the shoulders in the form of 
epaulettes. A couple of lappets bordered all round with 
ace hang from the neck in front of this hood, to the 
centre of which, after being tightly gathered in, they are 
fastened by a rosette of passementerie. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WALKING DRESSES. 


The first of these figures is attired in a robe of brown 
cashmere with rosettes up the front. The tunic is of 
brown and white check, edged with velvet ribbon and 
fringe, and trimmed also with rosettes up the front. The 
bodice corresponds with the skirt; a baschick of the check 
material trimmed like the tunic is added. The tunic is 
only intended for out-of-door wear and to accompany the 
baschick. The bonnet is composed of black horsehair, 
trimmed with holly. The gloves are saddle colou.. 

The second figure is attired in a dress the first skirt of 
which is made of grey poult de soie 
with five flounces, all of which may 
be edged with black guipure and 
set on with black satin headings. 
The tunic is of black faille or un- 
Watered moire, if one may be al- 
lowed so to describe it, suspended 
on each side by a strap of the same || 
material covered with guipure. The 
fichu corresponds with the tunic, 
and is trimmed with frills of the 
material edged with guipure and 
headed by satin. The bonnet is 
of black straw, adorned with da- 
mask roses. 


The Die. 


Part ITI. 


THERE is no part 
of the human 
body with which 
the busy hand of 
Fashion has so 
much interfered 
as the hair, and 
especially that of 
woman. Female 
ingenuity seems 
exhaustless of 
device in twist- 
ing, plaiting, friz- 
zing, knotting, heaping up, scatter- 
ing, and torturing into every pos- 
sible form and direction the flexible 
material which naturally covers the 
head. Now it has been built up by 
painful art into (h)airy castles (as a 
London cockney might say) of such 
Superincumbent weight, that our 
grandames could hardly make the 
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natural formation composed of the scales of the skin, 
which are being constantly thrown off, requires only a 
proper cleanliness to prevent its too great accumulation, 


and a moderate use of oil or pomatum to moisten the 


scalp. 


The depilatories of the nostrum vendors for the removal 
of superfluous hair are dangerous. If dame or damsel 
should be troubled by the show of a moustache or beard 
we know of no means of checking this masculine encroach- 
ment but by the patient use of the tweezers. 


Cookery any Domestic Hints, 


Mepiar Tart.—Slightly bruise a dozen medlars and put 
them into a pie-dish, with four dessert-spoonsful of pounded 
loaf sugar and a quart of sweet cider ; let them bake slowly 
until the liquor is a syrup; then pulp the medlars through a 
sieve, add more sugar to the syrup, and mix it with the fruit. 
Line the edge of a tart-dish with a puff paste, put in your 
medlars, cover with a top crust, and bake for half an hour in 
a moderate oven. 


CHocoLaTE Puppinc.—Ten squares of chocolate ; peel of 
one small lemon; a large cupful of milk; a quarter of an 
ounce of gelatine ; three ounces of loaf sugar ; whites of six 
eggs; yolk of one; puff paste. Dissolve a quarter of an 
ounce of gelatine in a large breakfast-cup of milk, and add to 
it the peel of a small lemon and nine or ten squares of choco- 
late grated ; whisk the whites of six eggs and the yolk of one 
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high-heeled shoes without toppling 
Over; and anon, it has been 
Smoothed and plastered down with 
Pomatum so tight to the head that 
our women, as we recollect them, 
Seemed all to be doing penance in 
monks’ cowls. 

Ve are grateful to modern fashion 
for its tasteful rejection of the front 
of false hair, and the graceful sub- 
Mission of old age to its whitened 
locks. There is no severer trial of 
reverence than the sight of one of 
those ugly patches of black stuck 
Over the eyes of a matron, and 
nothing can accord so ill as its posi- 
tiveness of colour and precision of outline with the 
Mottled mellowness and wavy lines of an aged face. 

Dyeing the hair is the most preposterous of all attempts 
at human deceit ; for it deceives no one but the deceiver 
himself, whose vanity leads him to believe that his 
artifice ig successful. There is no one who has once 
Commenced this practice of giving an artificial colour to 
her hair but must regret it. It is generally begun with 
he idea that a single application will be sufficient for all 
time, but when it is discovered that it must be continued, 
he constant repetition of the dirty and fatiguing process 
800n becomes wearisome and disgusting. Each applica- 
tion of the dye, whatever it may be, colours, or dis- 
Colours rather, only that portion of the hair above the 
Surface of the scalp. The new growth, which is con- 
Stantly taking place from the roots, appears always with 
the natural tint. 
= ieee is a premature greyness which sometimes occurs 
lel 1e young, chiefly in those of light complexions and 
ight-coloured hair, which is the consequence of weakness 
fens power. This, as well as the loosening and 
ane out of the hair, which come often from the same 

use, may be checked by increase of the general vigour 
ard the use of proper local remedies. A useful practice 
en the hair is sufficiently short to admit of it, is to 
Bee the head in cold water morning and night, and, 
scalp eeeroue ny drying, to brush it briskly until the 
fleas N Soe a glow. A simple lotion composed of 
Shi Can purics of vinegar of cantharides and an ounce each 
ae ene and rose waters, rubbed on the scalp, will 
ably be found beneficial. The dandruff, which is a 


THE CAT THAT SAVED THE BABY.—[See poge 5d. ] 


to a stiff froth, andstir it gradually into the other ingredients, 
pour it into a dish, put a rich puff paste round the edge, and 
bake it ina slow oven. Cream may be used instead of the 


milk, but with the latter it is very good. Time to bake, from 
three-quarters of an hour to one hour. 


Miturr Puppixe.—Take a quarter of a pound of millet- 
seed ; pick it over and wash it carefully ; then mix it with a 
quarter of a pound of sugar and half a grated nutmeg. Put 


it into a well-buttered pie-dish, and pour over it a quart of 
warmed milk, in which two ounces of fresh butter has been 
melted. Bake it until the seed is quite soft, and serve hot. 


A Quvick-mApE Puppinc.—Take two ounces of grated 


bread-crumbs, four ounces each of chopped suet and flour, 


two ezgs, two ounces of Sultana raisins, two ounces of cur- 


rants washed and dried, and a little sugar and spice ; mix the 
whole well together with a breakfast-cupful of new 


milk ; 
put it into a floured cloth, and boil it for thirty minutes. 
This pudding is easily made, inexpensive, and very good. 
Serve it with lemon or wine sauce. 

OrancE TART.—Take the juice and pulp of four oranges, 
either Seville or the common kind, and the rind of one pared 
as thinly as possible, and cut into little strips ; work them 
thoroughly together with half a pound of refined sugar, two 
beaten eggs, a glass of French brandy, two ounces of butter, 
and two ounces of pounded and sifted biscuit. | Completely 
line a tart-dish with a very fine puff paste ; lay in the ingre- 
dients, and bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
When eaten cold, some rich cream may be poured over the 
top, before sending to table, as this will greatly increase the 
richness of the pudding. 

Sma Crrron Pupprxes.—Mix well together a table-spoon- 
ful of fine dry flour, two ounces of pounded loaf sugar, half a 
grated nutmeg, half a pint of new milk or cream, two ounces 
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of candied citron-peel cut exceedingly thin, and the yolks of 
two eggs ; put it into small buttered cups, bake in a tolerably 
brisk oven for a quarter of an hour, and turn into a dish to 
serve. 

Country CaKxe.—Beat to the consistency of thick cream, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, halfa pound of oiled 
butter, and the yolks of six eggs. Beat up the whites of the 
eggs separately with three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar 
rolled fine. When frothed, mix all together and bake briskly 
about twenty minutes. 

Lemon Drors.—Mix together a quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, six ounces of flour, the 
yolk of one egg, a teaspoonful of cold water, and a little fine 
minced lemon-peel. Drop lumps of this composition, the size 
of a walnut, on a buttered tin plate, and bake in a brisk oven. 

Prune Puppina.—Take two eggs, a quart of milk, and 


| sufficient flour to make a rather thick batter, a handful of 


prunes. Well beat the two eggs, stir them in the milk, with 
enough fine flour to make arather thick batter ; rinse or wash a 
handful of prunes, sprinkle a little flour over them, then stir 
them into the batter, tie it in a pudding-cloth, and boil it. 
Serve with butter and sugar, or wine sauce. 
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An Approvep Sauce ror BorLED TURKEY OR CAPON.— 
When the poultry is plucked quite clean and singed, see that 
it is neatly trussed, and before finally closing the vent, stuff 
the bird inside with as many raw oysters of the best quality as 
can be procured, adding to the same a lump of fresh butter 
and a portion of bread crumbs from a 
stale loaf. Remove the turkey or 
capons into a clean cloth, fold them 
up carefully, place them in a saucepan 
of cold water, and let them boil over 
a moderately heated fire until they 
are severally done. Have a stick of 
white blanched celery at hand, and 
chop it up very small, place it in a 
quart of new milk in a saucepan and 
let it boil gently, with a few black 
peppercorns, till the quantity is re- 
duced to one pint; keep stirring the 
esculent up with the milk until it 
assumes the character of a consistent 
pulp. Thicken the whole with the 
yolk of a fresh egg, well beaten up, 
with half a teacup of fresh cream. 
Have upon the table a sauce-boat of 
strong veal gravy. 

ARTIFICIAL SPRAY AND ITS USES. 
Everybody must have seen, and 
most people must have used, a little 
toy that was exhibited a few years ago 
in the shops of druggists and per- 
fumers under the name ef the Perfume 
Vaporiser. It consisted of two glass 
tubes, set at right angles, and with 
the fine orifice of one reaching partly 
over the somewhat wider orifice of the 
other. By placing the latter vertically 
in a bottle of scent, and by blowing 
pretty strongly through the former, 
which would then be horizontal, two 
effects were produced —the vertical 
tube was first exhausted of its air, and 
then the liquid in the bottle, as it rose 
to fill the vacuum, was broken by the 
breath current into a cloud of fine 
spray, and diffused in the atmosphere. 
If the hand or face were so placed as 
to receive the stream of spray, a scen- 
sation of refreshing coolness was pro- 
duced by its contact and its speedy 
evaporation, but the liquid was so 
finely divided or pulverised that the 
quantity deposited would be scarcely 
enough to wet the skin. This method 
of dispersing liquids was soon found to 
be of much use in medical practice, 
and one of its early applications was 
Dr. Richardson’s employment of ether 
spray as a means of rapidly freezing 
the skin for the purpose of producing 
insensibility to pain in surgical opera- 
tions. In order to keep up a con 
tinuous supply, a small hand bellows 
of indiarubber was used as the source 
of the current of air, and the tubes 
themselves were variously modified in 
order to fulfil various requirements. 
Among other applications the spray 
has now been largely employed, and 
with great benefit, as a means of apply- 
ing lotions to the eyes, nostrils, mouth, and throat, its advan- 
tages being that its fine division insures its perfect contact with 
the whole of the diseased surface, and that it is carried by the 
air to parts not accessible by ordinary means. The intricate 
cavities of the nose, and the parts of the throat that are below 
those reached by a gargle, are perfectly exposed to a current 
of spray, and spray has even been used as a means of introdu- 
cing remedies directly into the lungs themselves. The 
ingenuity of surgeons and of mechanicians has been greatly 
exercised in contriving improved and inexpensive instruments 
for the production of spray ; and in the interests of the large 
section of the public who suffer from occasional sore throat, 
we hope that in such cases the abomination of the gargle will 
shortly be only known as a tradition of the past. st 

PRESERVATION OF THE Voice.—There has been, as our 
readers are aware, a great outcry about our present high 
musical pitch, and the injurious effect it has, not only on the 
voice, but the health of public singers. The discussion, which 
has happily been instrumental in lowering the pitch, has also 
brought out many useful hints as to the management of the 
voice, and not the least important of these have been given in 
a letter by Dr. Kidd, of Sackville-street. He says: Many a 
singer would be vastly benefitted by the use of strengthening 
tonics, cod-liver oil, steel, an occasional gargle, a couple of 
glasses of good port wine, a warm dress, rather than altering 
the “pitch.” Capsicum and muriate of ammonia lozenges are 
also very valuable for giving tone to the vocal chords. Ner- 
vous exhaustion spoils the voice ; even choir-boys towards the 
end of a long church service sing flat and weak. A voice in a 
woman may be destroyed by some little constitutional de- 
rangement, but restored at once by electricity, showing the 
curious and marvellous action of the nerves (superior 
laryngeal) on the arytenoid cartilages in their rotation, as we 
as the depression of the larynx, so essential to accurate sing!ns- 
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THE Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went out at 
Osborne on Tuesday afternoon last week ; and Her Majesty 
walked and drove on the Wednesday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Louise. 

The Countess Dowager of Carnarvon, the Countess of 
Suffolk, and Lady Fanny Howard arrived at Osborne on the 
Tuesday, and had the honour of an interview with the Queen. 
Lady Augusta Stanley arrived on a visit to Her Majesty, 

The Queen and Her Royal Highness Princess Louise drove 
out on Wednesday afternoon, attended by Lady Churchill and 
Lady Augusta Stanley ; and Her Majesty went out on Thurs- 
day morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Her Majesty held a Council at one o’clock, at which 
were present Earl de Grey and Ripon, President of the. 
Council; the Lord Chancellor; Viscount Sydney, Lord 
Chamberlain ; and the Right. Hon. George J. Goschen, Presi- 
dent of the Poor-law Board. The Duke of Norfolk was in- 
troduced at the Council by the Lord Chamberlain, and took 
the oaths as Earl Marshal. Mr. Helps was Clerk of the 
Council, 

Baron du Jardin, Belgian Minister, arrived at Osborne, and 
was introduced to present his letters of recall by Earl de Grey 
and Ripon, in the absence of the Earl of Clarendon, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

After the Council, the Queen, accompanied by her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise, entered the Drawing-room, when 
Mr. Matthew Digby Wyatt was introduced by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and received the honour of knighthood ; the 
Earl de Grey and Ripon being present as Secretary of State, 
in the absence of the Right Hon. Henry Bruce, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Colonel the Hon. Dudley 
de Ros was in attendance as Equerry in Waiting. Tarl de 
Grey and Ripon and Viscount Sydney had audiences of her 
Majesty. 

The Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon, and Her 
Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on Friday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise and Prince | 
Leopold also went out. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn arrived at Osborne on | 
Thursday, and had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal Family. General the Hon. Charles and Mrs. Grey 
were also honoured with invitations. Lady Augusta Stanley 
left Osborne. The Hon. Harriet Phipps succeeded the Hon. 
Florence Seymour as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 

The Queen and Princess Louise, accompanied by the Duke 
and Duchess of Abercorn, drove out on Friday afternoon. 
Colonel Ponsonby was in attendance upon horseback. 

Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Saturday morning, 
attended by Lady Churchill. Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn left Osborne. 

The Earl of Kimberley arrived at Osborne, and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice attended Divine Service at Osborne on Sunday 
morning. The ladies and gentlemen in waiting were present. 
The Rev. R. Duckworth officiated. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, went out in the grounds on Monday morning. The 
Earl of Kimberley has left Osborne. 

The Queen drove in the grounds on Monday afternoon, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby having the honour of accompanying Her 
Majesty ; and Her Majesty went out on Tuesday morning, 
accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice. 
Princess Louise walked in the grounds, attended by Lady 
Churchill. 

Her Majesty, with their Royal Highnesses Princesses 
Louise and Beatrice and Prince Leopold, attended by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court, is expected to leave Os- 
borne and return to Windsor about the 15th or 16th of next 
month. Her Majesty, shortly after returning to Windsor 
Castle, will pay a visit to Claremont House, near Esher, the 
late residence of Queen Mary Amélie, the widow of Louis 
Philippe. As a consequence of this unexpected visit prepara- 
tions are being made at Claremont House to fit it for the 
reception of Her Majesty, who will occasionally stay there for 
a few days. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian has regularly 
taken airings in the slopes of Windsor Castle and in the 
various walks in Frogmore Gardens lately. The Princess is 
driven in a small pony carriage, and has hitherto always been 
accompanied by their Serene Highnesses the Duchess of 
Augustenburg and Princess Henrietta walking by her 
side. Her Royal Highness’s health is satisfactorily pro- 
gressing. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The following telegrams received from day to day will show 
the recent movements of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. ‘ 

Hameure, Jan 15.—The Prince of Wales is expected here 
to-morrow, travelling incognito under the title of Baron Ren- 
frew. His Royal Highness will stay here all night, and pro- 
ceed the following morning to Berlin; the Royal children re- 
turning to England. $ 

Corrnnacen, Jan. 15, Evening,—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales left here at a quarter to nine this evening. The Royal 
Family and the Ministers accompanied them to the railway 
station. A large crowd assembled and loudly cheered their 

Royal Highnesses. 

Luxeck, Jan. 16.—The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
suite arrived here this morning, and were received by the 
English Minister, Mr. Ward. Their Royal Highnesses proceed 
to-day to Hamburg, and to-morrow to Berlin. 

Hameure, Jan. 16.—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
alighted at the Victoria Hotel, where their Royal Highnesses 
were met by the Duke and Duchess of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Gliicksburg. The children return to England under the care 
of General Knollys. 

Bertin, Jan. 17, Evening.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales arrived here at seven o’clock this evening, and were 
received at the railway station by the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Their Royal Highnesses have taken up their residence at the 
palace of the Crown Prince, 

TURIN, Jan. 16, Evening.—The Duke of Sutherland, the | 
Marquis of Stafford, Colonel Marsh, Dr. Russell, Captain 
Sumner, and Count Arrivabene, member of the Italian Par- 
liamevt, have arrived here from Susa, and alighted at the. 
Hotel de Europe. They will proceed to-morrow by express | 


| nesday last week, 
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train to Brindisi en route for Egypt, to join the Prince and|on Tuesday morning for Northampton. His grace expects to 


Princess of Wales in their tour up the Nile. 


be at Lambeth, on his return from his enthronement at Can- 


Briypisi, Jan. 18.—The Duke of Sutherland and party | terbury, after Monday, February 8. 


have arrived here on their way to join the Prince of Wales 
in Egypt. ‘They inspected to-day the works of the harbour, 
and expressed themselves in terms of admiration at the progress 
which has recently been effected. They start this evening for 
Alexandria. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Colonel the Hon. Frederick A. Thesiger, C.B., and Mrs. 
Thesiger have left Lord Chelmsford’s residence in Eaton- 
square for India. The gallant general has been appointed 
Adjutant-General of the Forces in India. 

The late Viscount Strangford was not found dead in his 
bed, as incorrectly stated by some of our contemporaries. 
His lordship had breakfasted, and pursued his usual habits. 
Death was caused by apoplexy, induced by excessive study. 

The unfortunate Empress Charlotte is much better in health, 
and frequently perfectly reasonable. 

The Earl and Countess of Lichfield left their residence in 
Portman-square a few days ago, for Shugborough, Stafford- 
shire. 

Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder, Bart., has left town for Rome. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn arrived at Chesterfield 
House on Saturday from visiting Her Majesty at Osborne. 

The Duke of Hamilton is at Nice, and will not leave there 
till the end of the month. 

The Duke of Sutherland left Stafford House, St. James's, 
on Tuesday last week, for Alexandria, to meet the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

It was, we hear, the Marquis of Bute’s refusal to pledge 
himself against secession to Rome that put an end to his 
proposed matrimonial alliance with the Presbyterian house of 
Argyll. 

The Lady Mayoress will hold her weekly receptions at the 
Mansion-house on each Tuesday till further notice, between 3 
and 5 P.M. 

Prince Napoleon is now in full convalescence and able to 
take carriage exercise. 

Mdlle. Rouher, the daughter of the Prime Minister of 
France, is to marry M. André, Deputy of the Gard. The 
fortune of the bride is 20,0002. M. André’s rent-roll amounts 
to 40,0007. a-year. Her sister is Countess Wells Lavalette, 


| therefore step-daughter-in-law of the Minister of Foreign 


Affairs—the Count, her husband, being stepson of-the Mar- 
quis de Lavalette. ; 

The Duchess d’Aosta was safely delivered of a son on Wed- 
He received the title of Duke of upline 
The Chamber of Deputies have nominated a committee to 
offer their Saiaraleees to the King and the Duke d’Aosta 
on the occasion of this happy event. } 

The Countess of Flanders, whose confinement is expected in 
June, is in excellent health, and can be seen daily, either 
riding or walking, about Brussels. It is said that her Royal 
Highness intends giving some fétes in the course of this month 
should the improvement manifested in the Duke of Brabant’s 
condition continue. 

The annual German charity ball given at the Grand Hotel, 
Paris, last week, was most brilliant. The Princess Metternich, 
Madame de Pourtalés, and other ladies of the fashionable 
world were present, together with, of course, the German 
colony, and a very large number of English and Americans. 
The ball was a great success. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis, who recently arrived in Paris with 
her husband, is somewhat seriously ill. 

The death of Sir Henry Ellis occurred on the 15th inst., at 
his residence in Bedford-square. He was a remarkable man, 
and has left an honoured reputation for his antiquarian 
knowledge, which had been achieved by indomitable and 
laborious study. He was born in 1777, and had arrived at 
the almost patriarchal age of ninety-one. Sir Henry married, 
in 1805, the youngest daughter of Mr. John Frost, of Ashurst- 
park, Sussex, which lady died in 1854. 

SALE oF THE MArquis OF Hastinacs’ Property. — At the 
fifth (and last) day’s sale, on Friday last week, the following 
were the more important objects disposed of : A magnificent 
orchestral organ, built by Imhoff and Mucke expressly for the 
late Marquis, with twelve shifting barrels, playing many of 
the most celebrated overtures, selections from operas, dance 
and other music, with accompaniments on various instru- 
ments, in a rosewood case—450/.; an amateur’s turning-lathe, 
by Holtzapffel, purchased at the International Exhibition of 
1862, arranged with a great variety of tools, brass chucks, 
&c., in mahogany drawers, and a grinding machine—71l.; a 
capital full-sized walnut-frame billiard-table, with slate bed, 
indiarubber cushions, fine cloth top, and silk pockets, by 
Burroughes and Watts, and a throw-over Holland cover, 
together with a walnut-wood cue rack, &c.—15ll. 3s. 6d.; a 
richly-carved walnut-frame angular settee, thickly stuffed 
over, covered in close grain claret morocco, with elevating 
stages for the same, covered with cloth en suite —82/.; a series 
of chromo-lithographs, consisting of battle scenes, and a pair 
of sea pieces, by A. Herbert, in water colours—102/. 7s. 6d. 
The whole realised 7,550/. . 

The Earl and Countess of Dalkeith and family have left 
town for Cannes, where it is their intention to reside several 
months. 

The Earl of Hopetoun arrived in town on Saturday from 
Leicestershire, where the noble earl has been hunting, 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn and the Ladies 
Hamilton will shortly leave Chesterfield House for the South 
of France. 

The Earl and Countess Craven have left town for Ashdown- 
park, Berks. 

The Earl and Countess of Tankerville have arrived in town 
from Chillingham Castle, Northumberland. 

Court JEWELS.—A valuable casket of costly court jewels, 
the property of a lady of rank, have been disposed of by 
Messrs. Foster, of Pall Mall. It contained the following 
valuable objects : An exceedingly beautiful brilliant diamond 
parure, of the finest quality, consisting of a tlower-head 
ornament, and a pair of large single-stone earrings, old silver, 
setting by Rundell and Bridge, 465 guineas ; a splendid 
diamond tiara, mounted in beautiful taste, 235 guineas ; a 
magnificent collet diamond necklace, 1,040 guineas ; a beauti- 
ful diamond sprig tiara, of graceful form, 195 guineas ; ae 
important single-stone diamond ring, 140 guineas ; a pair 0 
elegant diamond earrings, 145 guineas ; a magnificent opal 
and diamond tiara, formed of a large number of fine stones, 
750 guineas ; a beautiful diamond necklet, 135 guineas; an 
elegant opal and diamond necklet, arranged in festoons, with 
three pendants, 120 guineas ; a beautiful opal and diamon 
bracelet, 140 guineas ; a pair of splendid diamond earrings, 
106 guineas ; an amethyst, pearl, and diamond suite, of the 
finest quality, 115 guineas. The whole produced upwards of 
§,0001. F 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait left Fulham 


The Hon, Mrs. Ives and Major Gordon Ives have left 
Hertford-street, Mayfair, for Italy. 

Her Royal Highness the Countess of Flanders has begun 
her Thursday’s soirées, of which the first was given the week 
before last. About one hundred invitations were issued. 
These soirées, which partake more of the character of small 
private parties than of public receptions, are to extend over 
several weeks, and, being the first series of any entertainments 
given by her royal highness, are looked forward to with eager- 
ness by those who by birth or station in life consider them- 
selves entitled to the privilege of receiving invitations, 

The cortége of the Lord-Lieutenant when he entered Dublin 
Castle on Saturday afternoon consisted] of three Carriages, in 
one of which were seated her Excellency the Countess 
Spencer, Lady Charles Bruce, and Mr. Chicester Fortescue. 
The second carriage was occupied by Colonel Caulfeild, comp- 
troller ; Lord Charles Bruce ; the Hon. Henry Leeson, cham- 
berlain; and Mr. C. Roundell, his Excellency’s private 
secretary. In the third carriage sat the Hon. Major Boyle, 
gentleman usher; Mr. Courtenay Boyle, assistant private 
secretary ; and two other officers of his Excellency’s house- 
hold. Earl Spencer wore a blue frock with a star on his 
breast, and the Countess had an Indian gold shawl over her 
dress, with a white satin bonnet. Among those presented 
after his Excellency had taken his place in the presence-cham- 
ber were the Archbishop of Dublin, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Kildare, the Earl of Charle- 
mont, Viscount Monck, Lord and Lady Clermont, Lord 
Strathnairn, and a number of the judges and heads of public 
departments. When the Lord Mayor presented his Excel- 
lency with the keys of the city, he expressed a ‘hope that 
during his Viceroyalty he might be the medium of giving to 
the people of Ireland peace, happiness, and prosperity.” At 
four o’clock Lord Spencer left the Castle on horseback for the 
Viceregal Lodge, unattended by any escort. A levée is to be 
held on February 2, and a drawing-room on the next evening. 

The mortal remains of the late Viscount Strangford were 
removed on Friday last week from his residence, in Great 
Cumberland-street, for interment in the cemetery at Kensal- 
green. ‘The body of the lamented nobleman was deposited in 
the family vault of the late Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, 
K.C.B., situate on the south side of the principal walk to the 
chapel. The funeral cortége left the house at half-past eleven 
o'clock, and consisted of a hearse and four, and two mourning 
coaches, wherein were the principal mourners, the Marquis of 
Sligo, Mr. Baillie, and the Rev. Sir William Palmer, Bart. 
(brothers-in-law of the deceased peer), Lord Richard Browne, 
Mr. Dormer, Captain Washington Hibbert, Hon. John Warren, 
and Hon. Henry Stanley. On arriving at the cemetery the 
funeral cortége was met by Mr. Grant-Duff, M.P., the Right 
Hon. A. H. Layard, M.P., Mr. Deutsch, Captain Inglefield, 
R.N., Sir Henry de Hoghton, Bart, &c., and proceeded to the 
chapel, where the preliminary service was performed by the 
Rev. Sir William Palmer, Bart. in the presence of Viscountess 
Strangford, who was accompanied by her sister, Miss Beau fort, 
and othermourners and friends. Subsequently the body of the 
deceased was deposited in the grave, the Rev. Sir William 
Palmer being assisted on the occasion by the Rev. Charles 
Stuart, chaplain of the cemetery. 

The same day, at noon, the mortal remains of the late 
venerable Lord Hawke, of Wormersley-park, Yorkshire, were 
consigned to their last resting place, in the churchyard in that 
village. The funeral gathered together one of the largest and 
most distinguished companies which was perhaps ever seen 
around the graveside of any Yorkshire nobleman. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, youngest son 
of the late Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, to Miss 
Mary Hutchinson, daughter of Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, of 
Howden Hall, took place at Thorpe Thowlie, near Stockton, 
on Tuesday last week. Lord Ernest, accompanicd by his 
best man, Mr. Dowdeswell, M.P., entered the vestry of the 
little church soon after eleven o’clock, while a party of noble- 
men and gentlemen, driven four-in-hand by Earl Vane, from 
his seat at Wynyard-park, took their places in the allotted 
pews shortly afterwards. The bridesmaids were the Lady 
Avarina Vane Tempest, Miss ‘Trotter (Stockton), Miss 
Hutchinson, and Misses Bessie, Iarriet, and Mabel Hutchin- 
son, all of whom were attired in dresses of white tarlatan, 
trimmed with white satin, and having immense sashes of the 
same material pendant from the waist. Tulle veils, sur- 
mounted with splendid wreaths of holly, formed the only 
head-dress ; while strings of flowers were arranged on the left 
side of each skirt in a very imposing manner, and streamers 
of narrow red velvet hung from the neck. Each lady also 
wore on her breast a handsome casket of crystals, with pearls 
and red enamel, which had been supplied as a present by the 
bridegroom. The bride was robed in a rich dress of white 
Grenoble silk, also trimmed with satin, relieved on the arms 
and skirt with myrtle-flowers. In her hand she held a large 
bouquet: of camellias and myrtle, while her handsome lace fall 
dropped from a circle of orange-blossom. She was conducted 
to the chancel by her father, and being instantly joined by 
Lord Ernest, the marriage service of the Church was com- 
menced, amid a profound silence. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. F. H. Law, of Croft, near Darlington, assisted by 
the Rev. W. Cassidi, of Grindon Vicarage. Amongst the 
party in the church were the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Karl and Countess Vane, Viscount and Viscountess Powers- 
court, Lord Seaham, Sir David and the Hon. Lady Wood, 
the Lady Adelaide Law, the Hon. Henry Vane ‘Tempest, 
Colonel Alexander Wood, and Mr. Yeoman (nephew to the 
Earl of Zetland). Guns were fired and bells pealed after the 
ceremony, and were continued until after the happy couple 
departed for Seaham Hall, near Sunderland. 

Mr. Layard, the First Commissioner of Works, is shortly to 
be married to Miss Guest, daughter of Lady Charlotte Guest. 

A marriage is arranged, and will take place in February, 
between Captain Gordon Macpherson of Cluny, Coldstream 
Guards, and Miss Bertha Marsh, second daughter of Matthew 
Henry Marsh, Esq., late M.P. for Salisbury. 

The marriage between James Moffat, Esq., second son of 
the late Major Douglas Moffat, of Harperton, Roxburghshire, 
and Miss Caroline Clifton Elliot, daughter of Robert Kerr 
Elliot, Esq., of Clifton-park, and Harwood, Roxburghshire, 
will take place early in February. 

A marriage is arranged between Viscount Mahon and Miss 
Pennefather, only daughter of Lady Emily Hankey and the 
late Mr, Richard Pennefather, of Knockeevan, Ireland, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The Irish probate of the will of the Most Noble Arthur Wills 
Blundell Sandys Trumbull Windsor Hill, Marquis of Down- 
shire, K.P., was sealed in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, 
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London, on the Gth inst., the personalty in the United King- 
om being sworn under 200,000/. This willis dated October 
27, 1867, and his lordship died 6th August last, at the age of 
ty-six. His lordship has left to his Marchioness, Caroline 
‘rances, the eldest daughter of Field-Marshal Sir Stapelton 
otton, an annuity of 2,000/., in addition to her jointure of 
4, 0000. per annum ; and to his daughter a legacy of 5,000/., in 
addition to 15,0002. settled upon her; and to his youngest son 
35,0007., in addition to 15,0001. settled upon him. The residue 
of his lordship’s real estate, subject to any charges thereon, is 
eft to the present Marquis, whom his lordship has appointed 
Tesiduary legatee. All jewels, plate, pictures, books, and 
articles of worth are made heirlooms. 
The will of Admiral the Right Hon. Granville Leveson 
roby, Earl of Carysfort, R.N., was proved in London 
ya 60,0002. personalty, and the personalty in Ire- 
and under 140,000l. ‘The bequests are confined to the 
1abers of his lordship’s family and the household. His 
ordship died at his seat, Elton Hall, Huntingdonshire, on the 
3rd November last, aged eighty-seven, a widower, leaving issue 


-tWo sons and two daughters. 


The Irish probate of the will of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Maxwell, Baron Farnham, K.P., of Farnham Castle, Cavan, 
reland, passed the seal of the London Court on the 5th inst. 
€ personalty was sworn under 60,0007. His lordship died 
at the age of sixty-one, and was one of the unfortunate sufferers 
who perished on the 20th August last in that dreadful railway 
accident at Abergele. 

The Scotch confirmation, 
Mr. Thomas Campbell Hegart was sealed in the London Court 
ir hot exceeding 80,0000. personalty. The late Sir Francis 
Rene died intestate. The will of the late Mr. George 
garker, of Standlake, Berks, was proved in London under 
«50,0001. personalty, The dispositions are entirely of a family 
nature. The will of the Ven. William Harry Edward_Ben- 
tinck, A.M., rural dean, and rector of Sigglesthorne, York- 
Shire, formerly canon and archdeacon of Westminster, was 
proved at York, on the 10th ult., by the surviving executors, 
r. Henry B. W. Milner, the nephew, of West Retford 
ouse, Notts, and’ Mr. R. E. Cumberland, commander R.N., 

Malton, Yorkshire. The personalty was sworn under 
? ro) 
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Mr. Rozerr Bucuanay’s Reaprnes.—The first public 
reading from his own works by Mr. R. Buchanan, the poet, 
‘yen be given in the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday, the 

oth instant. The programme includes some of the finest and 
most human of his pieces. 

The Royal Academy has received notice to quit possession, 
on the 8th proximo, of so much of its present premises in 

rafalgar-square as were devoted to the exhibition of pictures. 

‘his decides the question as to the holding of the next exhi- 

ition in the new Academy buildings in Burlington House- 
gardens, The National Gallery will be extended by this 
addition of rooms to nearly double its present extent. 

The inauguration of the Theatre of the Viceroy of Egypt at 
Cairo (a building run up in less than three months), has just 
taken place with the representation of the Belle Héléne. His 
excellency was prevented from being present by a slight indis- 
position. Mohammed Tawfik Pasha, the heir apparent, 
attended by the other personages of the Court, was, however, 
among the spectators. The house was crowded in every 
part, Government functionaries and the diplomatic commu- 
nity being fully represented. The attendance of ladies in 
elegant attire was also numerous. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons has made an unfavourable début at 
Philadelphia. Her agent advertised for fifty people at six 
dollars a-head for a certain purpose not named. An immense 


made that they were wanted to purchase tickets for the best 
Seats. The hoax caused much indignation, from the effects of 
which Mrs. Scott-Siddons suffered. 

Lhe Emerald Ring, Mr. John Brougham’s new comedy, 
x been successfully performed at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York, Mr. and,Mrs. Barney Williams played the prin- 
Cipal parts. 

A resident London professor, Signor Randegger, appears 
to have had a noteworthy success in Leipzig. At the eleventh 

ewandhaus concert, held on New Year’s-day, a Schlum- 
aeeee pleased much, and at the next concert a MS. scena, 
peo from his pen, with orchestral accompaniment, having 

Medea” for its ambitious subject, produced, it is said, a 
ecided impression on an audience not easily satisfied. 

M. Gounod is in Rome, at work on an oratorio, Sé. Cecilia. 

Mr. T, W. Robertson hopes that children of a larger growth 
Will follow in the steps of their juniors, and when they have 

een to School will visit Home. 

Mrs. Tilbury, better known as Miss Lydia Thompson, has 
een married in New York to Mr. Alexander Henderson. 

The Society for the Advancement of Dramatic Art in Italy 
as just awarded its prize to the best Italian play represented 
for the first time in 1868. The prize has been given to Paolo 
errari’s melodrama J/ Duello. 

Two new manuscripts of Chaucer’s, ‘‘Bread and Mylk for 
Children,” have turned up in the Rawlinson collection in the 
odleian Library. 

‘The Captive Missionary” is the title of awork just published 
by the Rev. H. A. Stern, one of the Abyssinian captives. 
The book, which is an account of the imprisonment and 
nes of the captives, is dedicated to Lord Napier of 

agdala. 

The salary of Sir Francis Grant, as President of the Royal 
Academy, is to be raised from 3002. to 6001. _It is possible he 
may live to have it tripled. The late Sir Francis Chantrey 

eft his property to the Royal Academy, subject to a life in- 
terest in it reserved for his widow. That lady still survives ; 

but should she die, 300/. a-year of her husband's property will 
&0 to the President of the Academy. 

iemann, perhaps the finest dramatic tenor in Europe, is 
making a great sensation in Vienna in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte. 

Wilhelmi played the violin concerto of Antoine Rubinstein 
at the eleventh Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig, on the Ist 
instant, and Ernst’s Otello fantasia. Lord Lytton Bulwer, in 

ie ‘* Era Almanac” of this year, gives a touching tribute to 
he memory of Ernst, a violinist whose social qualities were 
eminently intellectual and sympathetic. 
: Mr. Byron’s drama, The Lancashire Lass, has been played 
S, many American towns, and has at length found its way to 
alt Lake City. 

Mr. W. S. Forrest, an American comedian of repute—not 
B be confounded with Mr. Edwin Forrest—has died in 
rooklyn in his sixty-third year. 

Madame de Grandval’s Piccolino, brought out in Paris at 

e Italiens, appears to have had a succés d’estime. The com- 
poser is already known as the author of an opéra comique, La 
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book of Piccolino has been written by M. de Lauziéres, and is 
founded on M. Sardou’s comedy. 

A new and very handsome theatre, to be called the 
Academy of Music, has been completed in Montreal. The ex- 
terior is Tuscan in architecture, and the interior florid 
Renaissance. Itis calculated to seat sixteen hundred spec- 
tators. 

A new ballet, entitled The Amazon's Farewell, has been 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre. Mdlle. Hanilda Kiralfi, 
an uncommonly clever and agile, though not particularly 
graceful, dancer, makes her appearance in this, and is sup- 
ported by her brothers, MM. Imri and Bolossy Kiralfi. 

A beautiful memorial monument to the memory of the 
late Admiral Sir Charles Napier has just been erected in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, near the north entrance. It is composed of 
white marble. In the centre of the monument, supported 
on both sides by flags inscribed with the names of the engage- 
ments in which the late admiral figured—Martinique, Ponza, 
Potomac, Cape St. Vincent, D’Journ, Boharsee, Sidon, Acre, 
Baltic, and Bomarsund—is a half-figure of Sir Charles, the 
likeness being very striking. Immediately underneath is the 
following inscription : ‘Charles Napier, M.P., Admiral, 
Count Napier St. Vincent. Born, 1786; died, 1860. 

A seasonable addition to the attractive programme presented 
at the Holborn Amphitheatre has just been made in a 
«spectacular bit of extravagance,” entitled The Marvels of 
Electricity. This occupies the third portion of the entertain- 
ment, the two first being devoted to equestrian and gymnastic 
erformances, which are of the highest order. 

Miss Hauck appears to have failed in Paris at the Italiens, 
where she made her début in La Sonnambula. The fiasco was 
precipitated by the injudicious puffs which preceded her. Paris 
is little used to this method of advertisement, and hardens its 
heart at once against the object of it. 

Seventy-five years have elapsed since Baddeley, the comedian, 
left funds for cake and wine to be partaken of on Twelth-night 
by the Drury Lane company, ‘‘in the Great Green Room, for 
ever.” The anniversary was duly honoured this year, when 
Mr. Chatterton supplemented an additional cake and other 
good cheer. Mr, W. Bennet, the trustee of the fund, no longer 
gave ‘The memory of David Garrick,” but the proper and 
original toast, ‘‘The memory of Robert Baddeley.” This 
actor was the last who used to go down to the theatre in his 
uniform of scarlet and gold, worn by the patented players as 
‘Gentlemen of their Majesties’ Household.” 

The Philharmonic Concerts in St. James’s-hall, conducted 
by Mr. Cusins, are fixed for March 10 (Wednesday), and 
Mondays, April 5, 19, May 3, 17, and 31, June 14 and 28. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direction 
of Mr. Land, will open their London season in the spring. 

Mme. Sainton-Dolby and M. Sainton will resume their 
meetings for the practice of vocal concerted music in February. 

Miss Maria Simpson announces in the newspapers her 
secession from the St. James’s Theatre. 

The statue of Lord Palmerston, by Mr. Woolner, which is 
to be erected in Palace-yard, Westminster, is now so nearly 
completed that the model is in the hands of the bronze- 
casters. This work, which is somewhat larger than life, re- 
presents the deceased Premicr in modern costume, and with 
the modern air, in respect to which he must have afforded an 
uncommonly difficult subject to the sculptor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billington, having been compelled to postpone 
their intended trip to America, will shortly join the distin- 
guished author, Mr. H. J. Byron, and other popular artistes, 
in a provincial tour, for the production of Mr. Byron’s dramas 
of Blow for Blow, Lancashire Lass, Cyril’s Success, &e., Ke., 
commencing at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, in February, Mr. 
Billington acting in the capacity of stage-manager. 

A movement has been set on foot to erect a monument to 
the memory of King Robert the Bruce, at Lochamben, the 
birthplace of ‘‘Scotland’s hero-king.” 

We regret to announce the total destruction, by fire, of the 


b . | Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Glasgow, at the termination of the 
number of applicants came, when the announcement was | 


entertainments on Wednesday evening, last week, consisting 
of a comedy and the very successful pantomime of Valentine 
and Orson. Everything seemed in perfect order, and the 
doors were secured. At midnight, however, the glare of fire 
was observed at some of the windows, and shortly after the 
whole structure was in flames. . 

As usual the New Year has brought out a batch of new 
periodicals—generally of a serious kind—to take their chance 
of life along with the multitude of perishable things. The 
Anglo Colonial, a review for the colonies, proposes to come 
out once a-month, at the cost of half-a-crown. The Monthly 
Microscopical Journal addresses a particular class, and sells 
for eighteenpence. It is edited by Dr. Lawson, and con- 
tains two illustrations. Britannia, a monthly magazine, is a 
good shilling’sworth of the usual kind, tales, sketches, verse, 
and other light matter ; edited by Mr. Arthur a’ Beckett, and 
illustrated by Mr. Matt Morgan. Westminster Abbey is a six- 
penny magazine of scraps ; that is to say, of extracts from old 
books ; not a review of old books, but simply a series of cut- 
tings from them. 

The municipality of Missolonghi are about to raise a monu- 
ment to Lord Byron, on the spot where he breathed his last. 
One-half of the expenses will be defrayed’ by the corporate 
body, and the rest left to the charge of a public subscription. 

Mr. Stanford has issued his Guide Map to the Con- 
stituencies of England and Wales, Treland, and Scotland ; a 
map which shows at a glance, by means of coloured circles, 
the political colour of every town and shire in the kingdom. 

Mr. H. J. Craven’s domestic drama of Miriam’s Crime 
has been produced at the Holborn Theatre, with Miss Lydia 
Foote as the heroine. 

Lovers of art in general, and Americans especially, have 
been attracted for the last few days, in Rome, towards the 
studio of the American sculptor, Mr. Rogers, to. see his 
colossal figure of the late President Lincoln, which has been 
exhibited in the clay before being cast in plaster. The figure, 
which is twelve feet high, is represented sitting with a pen in 
the right hand and a scroll in the left, as after signing the 
Emancipation Act. The President’s face is turned rather 
upwards, with the earnest expression of a man who has just 
accomplished a great and noble duty. American visitors who 
knew Mr. Lincoln intimately declare the likeness to be per- 
fect. The pedestal will be fourteen feet high, and enriched 
with bassi-relievi and emblematic ornaments. The figure will 
be cast in bronze at Munich, and the monument, when com- 
plete, is destined to adorn one of the public sqtares in Phila- 
delphia, possibly the open space at the junction of Broad- 
street and Market-street. ; : 

The total sum subscribed by the Metropolitan Police for 
the erection of a monument to the late Sir Richard Mayne, 
K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Police, is 5741. 18s. 9d. 

Our public readers, already a numerous body, have recently 
gained a recruit ina Mr. S. Phillips, who has announced readings 
at the Victoria-hall, Bayswater. Mr. Phillips has been absent 
some years in Australia, anl is, we are informed, a son of Dr. 
Samuel Phillips, who was well known some years since as a 


powerful writer in the 7’’ms, and the author of the novel of | 


enitente, and of a Mass performed at the Athénée. The) ‘‘ Caleb Stukely,” originally published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
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zine. In addition to the stereotyped selections from Dickens, 
Hood, and Barham, Mr. Phillips reads some chapters from 
his father’s novel. - 

Charles Dickens, for his farewell readings (which are, it is 
said, to extend over the United Kingdom to one hunnred 
nights), is to receive 10,0007. from Mr. Chappell. 

The rise of a new star of beauty is announced in Parisian 
circles ; it dawned in Russia, and is named Madlle. Nadeji 
Apoutchine. 

Madame Anna Bishop, who is now “doing” Australia, is 
said to be ‘‘ the greatest favourite ever known in Queensland.” 

A magnificent monument, to perpetuate the memory of the 
Dowager Countess of Ellesmere is in course of erection at 
Walkden Moor, and will be completed in a few days. The 
architect is Mr. T. G. Jackson, of London, and the contractors 
Mr. Halliday, of Greetham, and Mr. Cave, of Oakham, 
Rutland. The construction is a very select piece of carving 
and stonemasonry, and is beautifully ornamented with wreaths, 
carved arches, and flowerwork. It is square, and on each 
side are sculptured life-size symbolical statues. Facing the 
north is a representation of “ Munificence,” with her name 
engraven on her robes ; on the south, ‘ Piety ;” on the east, 
‘‘ Prudence ;” and on the west, ‘‘Charity.” A little lower 
down, at each angle, is a neatly-carved small figure, standing 
under an ornamental canopy. One represents a factory lass, 
another a smith, the third a factory woman, and the fourth a 
‘collier. These figures were carved by Mr. Farmer, sculptor, 
London; and being cut in Bath stone, a light material, they 
form a pretty relief to the body of the monument, which is 
made of Hollington stone, a little darker. 

An exhibition of the principal works of the late G. H. 
Thomas will be opened during the spring. Many of the best 
works of this artist are unknown to the general public, having 
been painted as commissions from Her Majesty the Queen and 
the King of Prussia, It is understood that Her Majesty, 
who has taken great interest in this exhibition, will lend all 
the paintings and water-colour drawings by Mr. Thomas in her 
collection for the purpose. ‘The last work on which Mr. 
Thomas was engaged was a series of sketches for a picture of 
the ‘‘ Arrival of the Tidal Boat, Boulogne.” 

The other day, while engaged in digging the foundations of 

the new Home for Sailors’ Orphans between Church-row and 
High-street, Hampstead, a working man came upon a leaden 
coin, about two feet below the surface, in a bed of loam and 
clay. It is about an inch and a-half in diameter, and on in- 
spection it turns out to be a ‘‘bull” of Pope Innocent IV., 
one of the well-known family of Fiesco, who sat in the chair 
of St. Peter from A.D. 1243 to 1254. The ‘bull” bears on 
the reverse the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, and is in a 
tolerable state of preservation ; and we understand that it is 
likely to be secured for the British Museum. 
* The 247th anniversary of Moliére’s birthday was celebrated 
in Paris on the 15th inst. at the Thédtre Francais by a per- 
formance of Le Misanthrope and Le Malade Imaginaire, the 
latter spiced, according to tradition, with the representation 
of the burlesque reception of ‘‘ Argan” and the procession of 
artists belonging to the company. Between the comedies a 
panegyric on the great dramatist, written in verse by M. 
Ferrier, author of La Revanche d’Iris, and entitled ‘‘ Hom- 
age 4 Moliére,” was spoken by M. Coquelin. At the Odéon, 
which still maintains its character as the second Théatre 
Francais, the same anniversary was celebrated by a perform- 
ance of Tartuffe. 

Mr. Boucicault startled us some time ago with a disclosure 
of the income a talented constructor of sensation dramas may 
realise by them. It would seem that subordinate branches 
of the profession are no less remunerative in their degree. It ap- 
pears from a case in the Common Pleas that the manager of the 
Alfred Theatre lets a box and ticket-office there for from 3601. 
to 400/. ; that the lessee’s net profit is from 10/. to 4/. a-week. 
|The programmes he disposes of yield a fair return on capital. 
selling from 3d.—his lowest charge—to 2s. 6d. ; from the price 
of a Times to that of a Fraser ora Blackwood. A solitary 
opera-glass ought to be a modest annuity to Mr. Hirshfield, as 
he hires it out from 2s. 6d. in the boxes to 2s. and 1s. 6d. else- 
where. His scale of charges for the same articles to different 
classes of clients reminds one of Douglas Jerrold’s inkeeper’s 
soda-water, which he sold for 3s. 9d. a bottle to, the rich and 
2s, 6d. to the working classes. Mr. Hirschfield’s labour and 
responsibility in taking charge of coats is moderately recom- 
pensed by over 1507, per annum. 


JAPANESE LADIES. —The monstrous habit of blackening the 
teeth Mr. Oliphant speaks of as being prevalent in Japan, has 
not been often seen in China, but very frequently among the 
Malays of Java and Sumatra. Crawford, in his ‘* Indian 
Archipelago” (vol. i. p. 102), gives a very correct description 
of this barbarous custom : ‘*The whole preparation consists of 
the pungent and aromatic leaf of a species of pepper vine, 
which grows luxuriantly and with little care in the Indian 
islands ; a sinall quantity of Terra Japonica—an agreeably 
bitter astringent; a minute proportion of quicklime (which 
takes the enamel off the teeth) ; and, above all,-the fruit of 
the Areca palm. This last is gently narcotic, and hence iL 
imagine the charm which renders the whole preparation so 
bewitching to those who use it. . . Persons of all ranks, from 
the prince to the peasant, are unceasingly masticating it. It 
gives the mouth a most unseemly appearance ; the saliva 
assuming a dirty brownish red, which colours the teeth, gums, 
and lips, leaving as it dries upon the latter a black coloured 
margin.” 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S Worwp’s Hair RESTORER OR 
Dressnc never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 


Oe er A SuccessruL Exrerment.—The Civil Service Gazette has the fol 
valuatics There are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many 
He ‘uable and important dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves 
as a gentle stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
qairition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of the diges- 
ive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great measure upon the manner 
of its preparation, but of late years such close attention has been given to the 
Srowth and treatment of cocoa that there is no difficulty in securing it with 
every useful quality fully developed. The singular success which Mr. Epps 
attained by his homoeopathic Lied pa aeeee of cocoa has never been surpassed 
any experimentalist. Far and wide the reputation of Epps’s cocoa Mas spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all shades of 
o»inion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article 
of diet for persons of weak constitutions. This superiority of a particular mode 
o* preparation over all others is a remarkable proof of the great results to be 
obtained from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful application 
0° the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a. delicately-flayoured beverage which may save us many heavy doc- 
tos’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
| disoase. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
whorever there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 


ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. r 
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Mrs. GAMBLE, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Gamble, the first 
mayor of the newly-created borough of St. Helen’s, has been 
just presented with a handsome piece of plate, on the occasion 
of an increase to her family during her husband’s mayoralty. 
The present consisted of a branched candelabrun, rising from 
a pedestal, on which was represented a female with a cradle 
by her side. It cost upwards of 200 guineas. 

A man is frequently to be seen in Regent’s-park, at the 
south side amongst the flower-beds, surrounded by several 
hundred sparrows and other birds, who come up to his feet to 
receive the crumbs or whatever it is that he attracts them with. 

A letter from Warsaw, dated Dec. 31, gives the following 
gloomy picture of Pclish affairs : We have had a very melan- 
choly Christmas here this year. All classes have been so im- 
poverished by the endless contributions Jevied by the Govern- 
ment that the shops, usually so full at this season, have had 
scarcely any customers for any but their cheapest goods, and 
there is hardly a family in the capital which is not mourning 
the loss of one or more of its members by exile or confiscation. 

The silver plate belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, which, 
according to a contemporary, had been locked up in Messrs. 
Smith and Payne’s Bank since the death of the late Duke, has 
been once more taken from its concealment to adorn the table 
of the baronial hall. The plate is said to weigh a ton and a- 
half, and is valued at 50,000/. 

A commission charged, on the proposition of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Belgium, with an inquiry into the 
propriety of employing women in mines, has sent in its report, 
which expresses the opinion that females ought to be excluded 
from such occupations. 

A thrush’s nest with two eggs has been taken at Fordham, 
near Cowbridge, thus affording another proof of the mildness 
of the season. 

In London alone scarlet fever has destroyed fifteen lives (of 
children chiefly) every day for the last thirteen weeks, 

A Belgrade slave-dealer having offered four Mussulman 
women for sale the Servian Government granted their freedom 
at once. The trader in human flesh intends to bring an ac- 
tion against the liberators, who refuse to give him any 
compensation whatever. 

The Divorce Court re-opened on Tuesday week with the 
extraordinary number of 206 cases. 

The cad of the period is still in great force. Very lately a 
number of young men were brought up in one of the police 
courts for squirting water in the faces of the girls who attend 
at the stalls in the Crystal Palace. Another of the amuse- 
ments to which the same class is apparently addicted is 
smashing gas-lamps in the Crystal Palace district. Within a 
few weeks some 600 lamps have been broken. Three young 
men were caught by the police throwing stones at the lamps, 
laughing loudly at their sport. The magistrate, unfortunately, 
let them off with a fine of a sovereign each. 

Archbishop Manning has already got a donation of 5,0000. 
from the Marquis of Bute towards the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster. 

The Earl and Countess of Mayo and their suite landed at 
Calcutta on Tuesday evening last week. The Earl of§Mayo 
proceeded in state to the Government House, and immediately 
took his seat at the Council. 


had been read he took the usnal oaths. The telegram says 


that an excellent reception was given him by the inhabitants | 


of Calcutta. 

A lady, once a pupil in the London Orphan Asylum, has 
devoted the sum of 5,000/. to the building of the chapel of 
the new asylum now in course of erection at Watford. 

Dr. Lankester recently held an inquest in the Holloway- 
road on the body of Mary Whittaker, aged fifty-seven. Her 
husband had been in the workhouse for a year and a half, 
but she had always declined to go there, and endeavoured to 
maintain herself by French polishing. Her work had latterly 
fallen off, and last week she died, as the medical evidence 


showed, from exhaustion of the heart, produced by the want | 


of the proper necessaries of life. A verdict to that effect was 


recorded. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has withdrawn his inhibi- | 
tion to Father Ignatius against ofliciating in the London) 


diocese. 

Mrs. Eliza Lumley has been tried at the Old Bailey on a 
charge of bigamy. She married in July, 1847, Major 
Lumley, a retired officer in the Indian army, and lived 
with him until 1864, when they separated. The Major, 


having disccvered at the time of his marriage his wife had | 


another husband living, caused her to be charged with 
bigamy. It was alleged in defence that the first husband, 
who wasa French teacher of languages named Victor, and 
had been long separated from his wife, was really dead at the 
time she married Major Lumley ; but the Governor of the 
Bristol Gaol proved that Victor was in his custody in July, 

1847. The jury after two hours’ deliberation, found the pri- 
soner guilty. The judge reserved several legal questions that 
oe been raised, and in the meantime admitted the prisoner to 

ail. 

The interest evinced by the gentler sex in the affairs of the 
sterner were strikingly illustrated in Camden Church, Peck- 
ham, on a recent Sunday, when the Rev. J. Fleming preached 
a ‘‘sermon to young men” on their duties, dangers, &c. 
Strange to say, the church was crowded with young women. 
The text chosen was ‘‘The glory of a young man is his 
strength.” 

The question whether aerated bread is fancy bread has been 
decided in the negative at the Liverpool Police-court. The 
defendants, Messrs. Child and Co., traffic in loaves of this 
description, ard, believing that it was fancy bread, although 
of the common shape of ordinary loaves, they did not weigh 
on delivery. ‘The magistrates held that bread was not 
‘* fancy ” simply because it was aerated, and imposed a small 
penalty. A loaf, the sale of which formed the basis of the 
prosecution, was actually four ounces overweight. 

Her Majesty the Queen has, through Sir Thomas Biddulph, 
commanded Messrs. Mackay, Cunningham, and Co., of Edin- 
burgh, to submit for her inspection the designs of a dessert 
service, with candelabrum, illustrative of the play of the 
Tempest, which they are about to exccute in silver (parcel 
gilt). It is believed that the designs, which are from the 
pencil of Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., will, when carried out, form 
one of the most beautiful groups of artistic silverwork ever 
produced in this country. Sir Noel has agreed to model the 
various figures and attendant groups. 

: An _extraordinary occurrence has just taken place in the 
Rue Notre Dame des Victoires. A married couple, after going 
out together some evenings back, returned home and went to 
bed, in apparent good health, and without anything unusual 
in their manner ; but on the following morning the wife was 
found lying lifeless, and the husband in a state of insensibility ; 
all efforts at the time to restore him to consciousness were 
without avail, and he only recovered his senses on the follow- 


After the Queen’s commission | 
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what had taken place. 
body of the wife has taken place, but no trace of poison could 
be found, and the cause of death still remains a mystery. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Daily News writes that 
the Spanish clergy are greatly alarmed by the sale of Protest- 
ant books, and an association has been formed for the pur- 
pose of reinstating Catholicism as the sole religion of the 
State on a firmer basis than ever, and to the exclusion of all 
others. At Saragossa the women have held a meeting in 
favour of the abolition of the conscription both for the army 
and the navy. 

‘*Amelia, Countess of Derwentwater,” writes to the 
Northern Daily Express to deny a statement which appeared 
in that journal, to the effect that she has letters from conti- 
nental statesmen for publication, and that she has given 
permission to somebody to write her biography. There is a 
certain dignity in the way in which she dismisses the state- 
ment. ‘All the family documents must remain the property 
of the family. My biography is my private property ; and I 
have nothing in the annals of my own life, and that of my 
martyred family, but bitter suffering, barbarous treatment, 
and cruel chronicles to relate of England.” 

A celebrated cliff in. Denmark, the ‘Queen’s Seat,” has 
just fallen bodily into the Baltic, from a shock of earthquake. 
The rock, about 400 feet high, was an object of great interest 
to tourists from the magnificent view to be had from it. Ona 
clear day Riigen and the coast of Pomerania could be plainly 
seen. Everything has disappeared except some mases of 
chalk, which form’a sort of island near the shore. No life has 
been lost, but the inhabitants and neighbouring villages were 
terrified at the noise produced, which lasted several seconds. 

A controversial diticulty at Liverpool has been settled in a 
sad way. A sailmaker, who was an Orangeman, had a re- 
ligious dispute with a Roman Catholic. The latter, being un- 
able to convince his opponent, brought forward the most 
powerful argument which occured to him—a heavy stone. A 
blow on the head with this stone killed the obstinate Orange- 
man, and a coroner’s jury has brought in a verdict of ‘ wilful 
murder” against his antagonist. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., has promised 200/. to each of 
twenty-four metropolitan and suburban chapels which have 
been or are incourse of erection, requiring pecuniary assistance. 
This is munificence @ la Peabody. 

The Imperial Court of Caen has just given a decision con- 
firming the sentence of the Correctional Tribunal of Lisieux, 
which condemned a baker in that town to some days’ im- 
prisonment and a fine for selling bread by the loaf instead of 
by weight. The defendant pleaded that he had a right to dis- 


pose of his merchandise as he pleased, since the trade had 


been made free ; that he was engaged solely in making fancy 
bread, and that he had a large placard set up in the most con- 
spicuous part of the shop to inform his customers that he 
could not guarantee the weight, and thus they were in no way 
deceived. The higher court, however, considered the law on 
the point perfectly clear, and dismissed his appeal. _ 

Mr, John Stuart Mill has written to some ladies at St. 
Petersburg, who are organising a !scheme for the higher 
education of women in Russia. Mr. Mill says: ‘I have 
learnt with much pleasure, mingled with admiration, that 
there are found in Russia women sufficiently enlightened and 
couragious to demand for their sex a participation in the 
various branches of higher historical, philological, and scientific 
education, including the practical art of medicine, and to gain 
for this cause important support from the scientific world. 
That is what the most enlightened persons are asking, with- 
out having yet attained it, in the other countries of Europe. 
Thanks to you, mesdames, Russia is perhaps about to surpass 
them in speed ; it would be a proof that civilisations rela- 
tively recent sometimes accept before the older civilisations 
great ideas of amelioration. The equal advent of both sexes 
to intellectual culture is important not only to women, which 
is assuredly a sufficient recommendation, but also to universal 
civilisation. .1 am profoundly convinced that the moral and 
intellectual progress of the male sex runs a great risk of stop- 
ping, if not of receding, as long as that of the women?remains 
behind, and that, not only because nothing can replace the 
mother for the education of children, but also because the in- 
fluence upon man himself of the character and ideas of the 
companion of his life cannot be insignificant ; women must 
either push him forward or him back.” 

Lady Portsmouth writes to say that circumstances have led 


her to withdraw from all active support of the Women’s Club, 


the design of which we have fully explained to our readers. 
Her ladyship says: ‘‘This change in my views is owing to a 
difference of opinion between the committee and myself with 
respect toa rule for the daily admission of male visitors to the 
‘visitors’ room.’ The committee are in favour of such ad- 
mission, considering it a safeguard that the members of the 
club (whose friends such visitors would be) will themselves 
only be admitted as members by ballot. As I am of a con- 
trary opinion, I have no alternative but to withdraw from the 
responsibility of carrying it into effect.” ; 

In the week that ended on Saturday last, 4,582 births and 
3,261 deaths were registered in London and in thirteen other 
large towns of the United Kingdom. The annual rate of 
mortality was 26 per 1,000 persons living. In London the 
births of 1,179 boys and 1,091 girls, in all 2,270 cbildren, 
were registered in the week. In the corresponding weeks of 
ten years 1859-68 the average number, corrected for increase 
of population, is,2,192. 

The proceeds arising from the Edinburgh lifeboat bazaar, 
which has just concluded in Edinburgh, has amounted to the 
very handsome sum of 350/., which, alded to the 650/. pre- 
viously collected by the ladies of Edinburgh, makes 1,000/., 
which amount is to be appropriated to an endowment fund for 
the permanent support of the ‘‘ Edinburgh and R. M. Ballan- 
tyne” lifeboat, which is stationed at Port Logan, Wigton- 
shire, under the management of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution. The cost of the boat was principally contributed, 
about three years ago, by the workpeople of Edinburgh. The 
ladies in that city subsequently determined to supplement 
this humane effort by organising the bazaar just terminated. 
The lifeboat cause is deeply indebted to Miss E. M. Hope, 
the hon. sec.; Miss M. Oliver, the treasurer ; Admiral Sir W. 


| Hope Johnstone, Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, and 


other friends in all parts of the country, for their hearty and 
untiring co-operation in support of the Ladies’ Lifeboat En- 
dowment Fund. ‘ 

Two deaths are mentioned in the French provincial journals 
of persons exceeding 100 years. Madame Marie Rigot has 
died at Avranches at the age of 105. A fortnight before her 
decease she was able to thread a needle. Her husband, who 
survives her, has attained his 103rd year. Another woman, 
named Cécile Brare, has just expired at Toulouse, aged 101. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has rallied to some extent froin the 
dangerous attack from which he was suffering a few days 
since. Some of the alarming symptoms of his illness are abating, 
and his lordship’s medical advisers are more hopeful as to the 
event of his illness. 

An insolvency case, which had been before the court for 


ing day. He had, however, completely lost all memory of | twenty-five years, came before Mr. Commissioner Winslow on 


A post-mortem examination of the | 
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Saturday. The insolvent was a solicitor named Darke, who 
held an appointment as clerk to the Court of Exchequer. 
Some money having recently become available, several cre- 
ditors came forward to claim a share of it. A claim made by 
Mr. Elderton, conveyancer, for fees to the amount of 701., was 
admitted, and several other claims were disposed of. 

Forty tradesmen were summoned at the Surrey Sessions 
last week for using and possessing defective weights and 
measures. The list comprised three licensed victuallers, two 
beer retailers, four grocers and cheesemongers, six butchers, 
nine chandlers, one eating-house keeper, one corn-dealer, one 
ironmonger, twelve coal-dealers and greengrocers, and one 
milkman. The fines imposed amounted to 58I. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury preached a. farewell sermon 
on Sunday morning at Fulham Church, previous to taking up 
his residence at Lambeth Palace. 

Upwards of 2,000 persons were received into the Roman 
Catholic Church last year. 

A sailor named Robert Robertson went into a public-house 
at Whitehaven on Friday night last week, closely followed by 
his wife, and laying down half-a-crown on the counter, called 
fordrink. His wife asked him to give her the money instead, 
and upon his refusing to do so she snatched at it, and the 
coin fell on the floor. Robertson, under the impression that 
she had it, told her to give it back to him. She replied that 
she had not got it. He thereupon struck her a heavy blow 
with his fist behind the ear. She fell down and expired 
almost immediately. The man was apprehended by the police 
shortly afterwards. 

On Saturday night, a weaver named Charnel, living at 
Bulkington, about four miles from Nuneaton, cut his wife’s 
throat and then his own with a razor. Both died almost im- 
mediately. The man is said to have been much disliked in 
the village for his bad temper, and had lately acted very 
strangely. 

Mrs. EK. H. Barlee, a young married lady, aged twenty- 
four, was burnt to death on Sunday morning, under very dis- 
tressing circumstances. The house in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Barlee were living, 28, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, 
was about 6 A.M. discovered to be on fire, and before the 
persons in the house, Mr. and Mrs. Barlee and two maid-ser- 
vants, were aroused, their escape by the staircase was cut off. 
A fire-escape was, however, brought up to the house, and at 
once put up to the second-storey window, and the two servants 
(one of whom was very much burnt) rescued. Mrs. Barlee, 
unfortunately, was at a window on the third storey, and in 
order to reach her it was necessary to lift what is called the 
** fly-ladder,” but in doing so it was broken, and the poor 
lady, terrified at finding the flames reaching her, attempted to 
throw herself out of the window, but fell backwards into the 
house and was burnt to death. 

On Monday morning a dense fog enveloped the City for 
some hours, and was the cause of a serious accident on the 
Great Northern Railway. ‘he driver of a coal-train, consist- 
ing ofjan engine and twenty trucks, on approaching the 
Copenhagen tunnel, Caledonian-road, did not see, owing to 
the fog, that the signal was at “ danger,” or ‘‘stop,” and did 
not slacken speed. Fortunately, the points which shift 
trains from the main-line to a siding had been opened, and 
the coal-train ran in at the rate of about twenty miles an 
hour. The engine dashed against the spring buffers at the 
end of the siding, broke them, and caused considerable injury 
to the wall, twenty feet thick. The engine itself was 
smashed into fragments, and the first truck was lifted high 
into the air, and then fell upon the broken engine. All the 
other trucks were damaged or overturned. The driver and 
stoker were killed, and were buried beneath such a heap of 
débris that it was nearly three hours before the bodies were 
recovered, 

A West Yorkshire woollen manufacturer, Mr. John Waite, 
of Otley Gill, near Otley, was charged before four West Riding 
magistrates at Otley on Friday last, by Mr» Rickards, the 
local sub-inspector of factories, with employing several boys 
after six o’clock in the evening. In addition to this, Mr. 
Waite was charged with having employed nine boys, of the ages 
of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years, during a whole night, 
These boys, Mr. Rickards said, were employed without any 
stoppage from Friday morning at six o’clock until Saturday 
morning at half-past nine. He also stated that Mr. Waite 
was convicted a year ago for working a boy after six in the 
evening. Altogether there were twenty-three informations 
against the defendant, and the magistrates, who said they had 
never known so gross a violation of the Factory Act, convicted 
the defendant in the full penalty of 1007. and costs. 

Martin Brown, alias Martin Henry Vinall, a young man 
only twenty-two years of age, was executed on Monday 
morning at eight o'clock, within the walls of the county gaol 
at Lewes, pursuant to his sentence and in accordance with the 
provisions of the recent statute abolishing public executions, 
The prisoner was convicted at the recent gaol delivery for the 
County of Sussex, before Baron Channell, of the murder of an 
old labouring man named David Baldrey, by shooting him as 
he was returning home to his cottage in the neighbourhood of 
Lewes, after having received his wages and those belonglng to 
two of his sons, the whole amount being -between 3/. and 4l. 
The poor old man was shot in the back, and three bullets 
passed completely through his body. The evidence against 
the prisoner, although what is termed circumstantial, was 
most conclusive, and he made a full confession of his guilt 
before execution. 


New YEAR AND Post-oFFICE IN PAris.—Everyone knows 
that, on the Ist of J anuary, the amount of letters and cards 
that pass through the Paris post is something extraordinary, 
Fashion says that the interchange of cards is no longer 
necessary, but the postal returns tell quite a different 
tale. During the last week of December, four or five 
thousand bagfuls were received every day. On the last 
night of the old year two million envelopes containing 
cards had been received at the General Post, without 
counting the usual amount of letters and newspapers, never 
less than 500,000. All the post-office clerks were at work 
from four A.M. until midnight ; and, thanks to this and other 
judicious arrangements, nearly the whole of this vast quan- 
tity was distributed on New Year’s-day. 


The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, ae along with 
their ocher provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. . We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 

sritish Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., or 
1,000 feeds for 34s, 
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KITTY’S CHOICE. 
ee old farmer was Absalom 
ee, 
He had but one daughter, the mis- 
chievous Kitty ; 
| So fair and good and so gentle was 
she, 
That lovers came wooing 
country and city. 
The first and boldest to ask for her 
hand 
Was a trimly-dressed dandy, who 
worshipped her tin ; 
She replied, with a smile he could well 
understand, 
“That shed marry no ape for the 
sake of his skin!” 


The next was a merchant from busi- 
ness retired, 
Rich, gouty, and gruff—a presum- 

Y ing old sinner ; 

oung Kitty’s fair form and sweet face he admired, 

And thought to himself ‘‘T can easily win her.” 
So he showed her his palace and made a bluff bow, 
K: nd said she might live there; but wickedly then 

itty told him she’d long ago made a rash vow 


np? 


“Not to marry a bear for the sake of his den: 


from 


A miser next came ; he was fearless and bold 
In claiming his right to Kitty's affection ; 
© said she'd not want for a home while his gold 
1 Could pay for a cabin to give her protection ; 
Half vexed at his boldness, but calm in a trice, 
She curtsied, and thanked him, and blushingly then 
emurely repeated her sage aunt’s advice, 
* Not to marry a hog for the sake’ of his pen!” 


The next was a farmer, young, bashful, and shy ; 

RB He feared the bold wooers who came from the city 5 
ut the flush on his cheek and the light in his eye 

7 Soon kindled a flame in the bosom of Kitty. 
My life will be one of hard labour,” he said, 

* But, darling, come share it with me, if you can;” | 
T suppose,” she replied, gaily tossing her head, | 
I must marry the farm for the sake of the man i 


An old gentleman, travelling on a Western railroad, had two | 
. ie Sisters, as companions. The younger, an invalid, soon | 
ah asleep, and the old gentleman expressed his regret to see so | 
si soe a young lady in ill-health. ‘‘Ah, yes, indeed,” | 
ghed the elder sister, ‘‘a disease of the heart.” —‘‘Dear me, 2 


la 


was the sympathetic response, ‘‘at her age! Ossification, © 


Perhaps ?’_“ Oh no, sir—an ossifer—a lieutenant ee 
es William,” said one old Quaker to another, ‘ thee knows I 

ever call anybody names ; but, William, if the lord mayor 
ieee to come to me and say, * Joshua, I want thee to find me 

e biggest liar in all London,’ I would come to thee, and put 
my hand on thy shoulder, and say to thee, ‘ William, the 
lord mayor wants to see thee.’ ” 

An IxpEFINITE ArticLe.—If you are a very precise man, 
remarks a certain social ‘‘ philosopher,” and wish to be sure 
of what you get, never marry a girl named Ann, for we have 
the authority of the best grammarian that “ Ann is an indefi- 
nite article.” 

“Now, young people,” said a professor of natural history 
to his class, ‘now then, as to hens. A hen has the capacity 
of laying just six hundred eggs, and no more, and she finishes 
in just about five years. Now, what is to be done with her 
after that ?”—‘‘ Cut off her head, and sell her for a spring 
chicken !” exclaimed an urchin whose father dealt in poultry. 
: An honest farmer was invited to attend a party at the village 
sae 8 one evening, where there was music, both vocal and 

nstrumental. On the following morning he met one of the 

foe said, ‘‘ Well, farmer, how did you enjoy yourself 

= St night? Were not the quartettes excellent 7’ ‘* Why, 

cally, sir, I can’t say,” said he, ‘‘for I didn’t taste ’em ; but 
€ pork-chops were the finest I ever ate.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


The following advertisement lately appeared in a country 
paper: ‘‘To Pianoforte Makers—a lady keeping a first-class 
school, requiring a good piano, is desirous of receiving a 
daughter of the above in exchange for the same.” 

‘A writer in the last Knickerbocker, in describing a man, 
says, ‘‘ He was so thin as to raise a doubt whether he had fat 
enough in his frame to keep the wick of existence burning.” 

What is the difference between the outer wall of a bridge 
and two nice young ladies?—The one is a parapet, and the 
other is a pair o’ pets. | 

A member of the Peace Society is said to have objected to 
live on the earth because it’s a revolver. 

Someone, wishing to be witty on a gentleman with a large 
mouth, asked him if he had a long lease of that mouth of his, 
when he was good-humouredly answered, ‘ No, I have it 
only from year to year.” 

The children of the rich have their sufferings alike with the 
children of{the poor. Only the other day it was our lot to 
hear that a fine little ‘‘two-year-old,” his parents’ pride and 
first-born, had his nose put out of joint. 

A Frenchman wishing to speak of the cream of the English 
poets forgot the word in his enthusiasm, and said, ‘‘ The 
butter of poets.” An Englishman remarked that he had 
fairly churned up the English language. 

What is the difference between a civilised diner and a 
person who subsists at the North Pole ?—One has his bill of 
fare, and the other has his fill of bear. 

«© Why don’t you ask me how I am?” smnilingly said a lady 
visitor to a four year-old girl. ‘I don’t want to know,” was 
the little innocent’s reply. 

A Spacious Piece or Furniture.—A table of distances. 


POPULAR SIMILES. 
As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone, 
As live as a bird—as dead as a stone ; 
As plump as a partridge—as poor as a rat, 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat ; 
As hard as flint—as soft as a mole, 
As white as a lily—as black as coal ; 
As plain as a pikestaff—as rough as a bear, 
As tight as a drum—as free as the air ; 
As heavy as Jead—as light as a feather, 
As steady as time—uncertain as weather ; 
‘As hot as an oven—as cold as a frog, 
As gay as a lark—as sick as a dog ; 
As slow as a tortoise—as swift as the wind, 
‘As true as the Gospel—as false as mankind ; 
As thin as a herring—as fat as a pig, 
As proud as a peacock —as blithe as a grig ; 
As savage as tigers—as mild as a dove, 
As stiff as a poker—as limp as a glove ; 
As blind as a bat—as deaf as a post, 
As cool as a cucumber—as warm as a toast ; 
‘As flat as a flounder, as round as a ball, 
‘As blunt as a hammer—as sharp as an awl ; 
As red as a ferret—as safe as the stocks, 
As bold as a thief—as sly as a fox ; 
As straight as an arrow—as crooked as a bow, 
As yellow as saffron—as black as a sloe ; 
As brittle as glass—as tough as a gristle, 
As neat as my nail—as clean as a whistle ; 
As good as a feast—as bad as a witch, 
As light as is day—as dark as is pitch ; 
As brisk as a bee—as dull as an ass, 
As full as a tick—as solid as brass ; 
As lean as a greyhound—as rich as a Jew, 
And ten thousand similes equally new. 


(From Punch.) 


PARLIAMENTARY THovcnt.—One of the Windsor election 
witnesses described somebody as the very man that was 
wanted as an agent, ‘‘because he looked exactly like a fool, 
but wasn’t one.” Curious, that many electors should employ 
precisely the opposite rule when selecting the very man 
wanted as an M.P. 

PLEASANT REFLECTION.—Servant: ‘‘Oh, Missus say, you’re 
to ask why candles is dearer, as they don’t give no better 
light.” Grocer’s Boy: ‘‘ Well, you know, they takes all the 
best tallow now, to make butter with. 

Motto for the wiseacres who paralyse themselves by rub- 
bing sugar of lead into their scalps to darken their hair: ‘‘ We 
never say ‘die,’ but we do it.” 

A Home Stupy.—Tiny Mite, 


No. 1 (female): ‘‘ Not spell 
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window ! ’Course | can ! W—i—n, win, d—o, do, window !” 
Tiny Mite, No. 2 (male): ‘‘ Ah! but thoo can’t spell the 
other window, now can thoo?”’ 

Rattway Inrec.icEnce.—The approved method of com- 
munication between passenger and guard—a shilling. 

: (From Fun.) 

By a THovcutrut—sur HenpecKED—OLD Boy.—In our 
schooldays, the ‘‘rule of three” is proverbially trying—how 
much harder, in after life, do we feel the rule of ‘‘ one!” 

A Learned Fish.—The re(a)d herring. 

What line of railway should the Upper Ten patronise ? The 
‘‘ Inner Circle.” 

A MIsNoMER, CLEARLY.—The Abode of Misanthropy.—The 
Man-shun house. 

The Growl of the Period. —Where’s the police ? 

(From Zhe Free Lance.) 

A Seedy Fellow—A Gardener. 

An Object of Attraction—A Magnet. 

Cheap and Nasty—A Pennyworth of Epsom Salts. 

The Latest Thing in Dresses—Night-Dresses. 

A Mare’s Nest—A Stable. 

A Stout Gentleman—Mr. Guinness. 


THE RAIN. 


I wEARp the step of the rain 

In the dead of night in the street, 
And a sound of tears and pain, 

Was the sound of*his liquid feet. 


T heard his scrrowful showers 
In the wood behind the town, 

And the gasp of the struggling flowers, 
Ag he tried to beat them down. 


But when I awoke at morn 
The dawn was in the skies, 

And an echoing splendour was born 
In the light of tearful eyes. 


That day was the first of May, 
And a voice was down the earth, 
A hum of dance and play, 
And a ring of laughter and mirth, 


The rain was past and gone, 
But he hung, a viewless sprite, 
Tn the heaven of clouds that shone 
With amber and crimson light. 


And he saw the work he had wrought, 
T'o the music of sobs and tears, 

When the leaves and blossoms fought, 
And fainted, and died in tears. 


But now the scented breeze, 
And the birds with dewy lays, 

And the shimmering flowers and trees, 
Are singing together his praise. 


Oh, ever since that strain, 
Comes sweetly to unite 

With the dreary plash of rain 
That I heard at dead of night. 


For Winter is nurse to May, 
And Doubt the builder of Faith, 
And Night is the fountain of Day, 
And Life is the daughter of Death. 
WavE RoBINnson. 


‘TL have been for fifteen years subject to the gout, and 
never through that long period free from it a fortnight, till, by 
the advice of a friend who had been cured of the same disease 
by it, I tried Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, which gave me im- 
mediate relief.—THos. Nicnots, Upper Holloway, May 16, 


1867.” 
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rubbe ma] ; { 
augments the purifying and salutary influence of the Pills. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPS'’S NEW NOVEL: 


Ts FIVE: 


~ UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


FIAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 


%? 


Contains a VALENTINE of superior design, 


This, in addition to the FOUR SER 
and INTERESTING ESSAYS, POEMS, 


The whole Bound splendidly in Gold and Colour 
handsome and delicate present. 


N.B.—If so ordered, we will post to insure delivery on Valentine’s 


Volume I., New Series, Neatly Bound 


ST. 


FOR FEBRUARY 
Letterpress exclusively devoted to VALENTINES. 


&c., will be profusely Illustrated. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling’; Post Free, Fifteen Stamps. 
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Handsomely Bound in Gold 
Wedding Presents, &c. 


JAMES’S MAGAZINE 


and Thirty-two extra pages of 
IAL NOVELS, POLITICAL ARTICLES, POPULAR 


3, and bearing the Royal Arms, forming a 


Morning. 
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Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price Sixpence each, 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT By 
Axtnoxy Trottore. Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
SeaBe PAUL’S for FEBRUARY. 


Prick One SHILLING. 
Will be ready on the 28th inst. 
CONTENTS. 

1, The Sacristan’s Household. By the Author of 
“Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Chap. XXII. Parting ; 
Chap. XXIII. Lieschen in the Lion’s Den ; Chap. 
XXI1V. How it struck the Upper Half-dozen ; 
Chap. XXV. ‘“ Who wants Eggs must bear the 
Hen’s cackling.” 


. %¢S8. 6d. The New Cabinet, and what it will do for us. 
The Administration of the Army. 
. 10s. od. The Last Lynx. 


Gibbon’s Autobiographical Memoirs. ; 
Life Studies. No. IV. Strange Sympathies. 
A Song of Angiola on Earth. 

The Sermon Trade. With a Lithograph. 


OFFICE, 49, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


The Disposal and Control of our Criminal Classes. 


DANISH JEWELLERY, 

DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 

DANISH TERRA COTTA, ; 
DANISH FURNITURE, 

ee PIANOFORTES, 

NISH PORCELAIN, Ee 
DANISII BISQUIT, Phillips & 
DANISii IVORY GOODS, ST 
DANISIL PICTURES, 

DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &e, 
fRoM THRE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
IN DENMARK. 


ARTISTIC FLORAL MOTTOES, 

= WREATHS, and BOUQUETS, for VALENTINES, 

Set Beautifully printed in colours and stamped out, The 
of Forty Choice Designs post free for 13 stamps. 


_ JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


King 


[THE LOVER'S ORACLE.—A most 
Aitel beautiful Sachet, which opens, disclosing four exqui- 
¢ly finished groups of flowers, with appropriate verses to 


ea 9 
rag and got up in a most artistic and elegant style. Post ! 
post, 26 stamps. A charming surprise to send through the 


JOUN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London 


PHILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for tl 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 


PHILLIPS & C 
William-street, City 5 e 
Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no ¢ 


The Best and Cheapest 
\ CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 


NEW SEASON’S THA BY OVERLAND MAIL. 


RONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. Sd., 28., 23- 4. per pound. 
BLACK TEA is now enly 2s. 6d. per pound. 
CHUICE COFFEE, ls. 4d., 1s. Gd., 1s. Sd. 
ie Sale of their unrivalled Teas. 
addressing to 


EXCELLENT 
RICH, RARE, 


A Price Current Free Sugars at Market Prices. 


and Spices CARRIAGE 


and send Teas, Coffees, j 
Shillings or upwards. 


Package of Tea in England, 


if Market Town in 


(lo.’3 Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


Therefore be particular in 


8, King William Street, City, London, E.C. 


- OC; AGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
O. send all Goods CARRIAGE FRE Mi FREE to any Railway Station or Market 


Py s 7 . 7 
onnexion with any House im Worcester or Swansea. 


8, King William Street, City, London, E. 


Seer onees 


. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony 
Trollope. Withan Illustration. Chap. LX. The 
eben te a Sent to Brighton; Chap. LXIII. 
Showing how the Duke stood his . . 
LXIV. The Horns. uly Seu Boar 


London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


_ 


Now ready, in1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


hoe SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
On RACING. 

. On HUNTING. 

. On SHOOTING. 

On FISHING. 

On YACHTING. 

On ROWING. 

On ALPINE CLIMBING. 

On CRICKET. 

Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster Row. 
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| Now ready, post Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
AUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS 
IN LOVE, LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
Tilustrated by Manrcrs STONE. 
Reprinted from St. Paul's. {Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOrE. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row- 
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IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 
GENERAT DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £250,000, Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 


Prestpext.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


ARBITRATORS. Loca Covncit. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes-| Thos. Pazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl sl John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 


&c., &c., &e. 
W. Swixvteucrst, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage stamp. 

Office: 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


THE LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE 


Is Removed from No. 42, South Aundley-street, to 
No. 118, New Bond-street, London. 


[Ran ED NURSES (Medical, Surgical, 


Mental], and Monthly) can at all times be obtained 
from the LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 118, New 


Bond-street, W. 
T. HAMILTON, Manager. 


HE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

Manufactcry and Show Rooms: Broad-street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 


IN THE ‘ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 


Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 


Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. ° 
Charge, 2s. 6d. 
Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair- 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. : 


Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s, 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. <A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
the lowest prices, at 


G. REES'S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Established 1800. 


y= QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sent anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road, 
—Tuos. Grevit_e Porter, Patentee. 


| IGHT.—At No. 11, OX FORD- 
4 STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “<A boon to 
the literary toiler.”—Sunday Times. ‘Night becomes a 
mimic day.”—Review. ‘With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tos. G. Porrer. Patentee. 


NOT POISON. 


ADIES have avoided using almond 
flavour for fear of poison, but PRESTON & SONS, 
Druggists, of 88, Leadenhall-strect, prepare a PURE 
ESSENCE kat 1 one need fear selling or using, being 
guaranteed o™ prussic acid. It can be obtained of 
all Chemists and Grocers in Bottles from 6d. Ask for 
Preston & Sons’ Essence of Almonds, 


MADAME SAPPHO ROMANT’S 
“KALAITHENOS,” the wonderful Beautifier, 
Preserver, and Restorer of the Complexion, recom, 
mended by the Medical Profession. Price 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. London Agents: Mr. Dart, 30, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, W.C. (Wholesale Depot) ; Mr. 
Salter, Chemist, 87 and 88, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
Square, W.:; and Mr. Wells, Chemist, Charlwood- 
street Pimlico, 8. W. 


RIGGHS EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


For Washing the Head Cleanin t i 
shit é tning, Strengthenin 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair tn its softest 2 
a en texture and pristine colour. 
old in Bottles at 8s., 5s., and 10s. each b er- 
fumers and Chemists also by the Sealed in 
FISHER AND HASELDE N, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume for 
the Handkerchief known as 


“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,” &c. 


W. TARN AND CO., 


Newington Causeway, and New Kent-road, S.E. 


BABY LINEN, LADIES UNDERCLOTHING. 


ROBES axp CLOAKS. CORSETS AND JUPONS. 


JUVENILE DRESSES. MORNING WRAPPERS. 
KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND SUITS. 


—— 


We confidently invite the attention of Ladies to our Extensive and well-assorted Stock, whic! 
comprises every requisite for the é 


TROUSSEAW o EAYVWETTE. 


The Goods are manufactured on our own Premises, and the most careful attention is given bot) 


to the selection of material and the execution of the workmanship, 


ENBDEA & COLONEKAER GUTEATS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE. 
M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-street, LonDoN. 


(Opposite the Scho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particwtar attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETITES. A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


BERLIN WOOL & FANCY WAREBMOUSE. 
Lwery Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, GX FORD SEREZT, LOX BON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


Cc. T. JUDKINS, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


THE SMALLEST SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Price £3 3s. 


Worked by hand or foot. Willhem, tuck, bind, quilt, and embroider—in fact, do 
all kinds of sewing fora family, or dressmaking. Most simple to use, does not get 
out of order, and is No1sELess, and well adapted for invalids, 

PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLES OF WORK FREE, 


4, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


OGLEBY’S 


PATENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND, AND UPWARDS, FITTING ALL CANDLESTICKS 
WITHOUT CUTTING OR THE USE OF PAPER. 


Sore MANurACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES OGLEBY AND CO, 
NEAR THE PALACE, LAMBETH. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 
(JODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS és strongly 
recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the Shin, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It 


will completely remove Lan, Sunburn, Redness, §c., and by its 
Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the Skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, Sc. clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin will 
becone and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., and by all 


Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


No. No. No. 
1. The Princess Dagmar 39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 77. Mary Russell Mitford 
2. Miss Braddon 40. Mrs. Jameson 78. Charlotte Bronte 
3. Adelina Patti 41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 79. Mrs. Eiloart 
4, Dr. Mary Walker 42, Empress Charlotte 80. Mdlle. Kellogg 
5. Princess Helena 43. Miss Emily Faithful 81. Queen Victoria 
6. Miss Marsh 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 82. Madame Dudevant 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 45. Harriet Martineau 83. Marguerite A. Power 
8. Jean Ingelow 46. Catherine Sinclair 84. Hannah More 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 47, Bessie Rayner Parkes 85. Malle. Titiens 
10. Eliza Cook 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 86. Lady Dufferin 
11. Mrs. S. C. Hall 49. Charlotte Corday 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
12. Florence Nightingale 50, Anne Thomas 88, Madame de Stael 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 61. Letitia Eliza Landon 89. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
14. Mrs. E, M. Ward 52. Mary Wollstonecraft 90. Countess Huntingdon 
15. Mary Howitt 53, Mrs. Hemans 91. Countess Waldegrave 
16. Lady Eastlake 54. Mrs. Linton 92. Grace Aguilar 
17. Lady Baker 55. Countess Hahn-Hahn 93, Fanny Kemble 
18. Mrs. Thorneycroft 56. Mrs. Gatty 94, Madame de Sevigne 
19, Miss Clara L. Balfour 57. Florence Marryatt 95. Joan of Arc 
20. Rosa Bonheur 58. Queen of the Greeks 96. A. B. Edwards 
21. Miss Herbert 69. Fanny Fern 97. Miss Carpenter 
22. Miss Parr (“‘H. Lee”) 60. Lady Herbert of Lea 98. Mrs. N. Crosland 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 61. Kate Terry 99. Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 62. Mrs. Barbauld 100. Fredrika Bremer es 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 101, Queen Isabella of Spain 
26. Arabella Goddard 64. Emma Jane Worboise 102. Miss Hosmer 
27. Adelaide A. Proctor 65. Mrs. Macquoid 103. Louisa Pyne 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 104, Duchess of Sutherland 
29. Agnes Strickland 67, Matilda B. -ddwards 105. Mrs. Yelverton 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 106. Miss Minnie Hauck 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 107. Rossini ; 
32. Miss Jewsbury 70. Mrs. Browning 108. The Princess Lousia of Sweden 
33. Mrs. Bray 71. Mrs. Carey Brock 109. Matilda M. aoe 
34. Mrs. Sigourney 72, Virginia Gabriel 110, Charles Dickens” 
35. Eliza Meteyard 73. Mdme. Schumann 111. George Macdonaid 
36. Mrs. Bayly 74. Mrs. Tighe 112. Rev. Norman Macleod 
37, Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 75. Sarah Tytler 113, Mdme. Sainton Dolby 
38. Mrs, Oliphant 76. The Princess Margaret 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 


[Now ready. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s, 
[Now ready. 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 
THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 


Country Attorney. By Witt Gitsert, Esq., 
Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘Margaret Mea- 
dows,” “The Weaver's Family,” “The Rosary,” “ A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &c., &c. In two vols., 
crown 8vo, 732 pp., price 12s. 

‘*Considered as a psychological, and even as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family ’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“<The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 


of a Monomaniac. By Wituram Gitpert. One vol, 
crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s, 


“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as grea 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand,”— Times. 


* The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close alfinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“ Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Spee- 
tator. 


“There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By WituaMm Ginsert, Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Crown 8yo, 154 pp., toned pa 
gilt, price 3s. 61. : : Fouateo 


“The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 


Meadows’ and ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 


“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour o¢ 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 


the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—A theneum. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum.’ 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s, 6d. 


“This is a most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”. 


—A thenceum, 

“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News. 

“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—IUustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fscp. 8vo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. : 


“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family’ is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rose Buttiy, 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


‘The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”"— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating.”—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. T, E. Freeman, 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 


Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cattow, In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s, 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

«“ The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 

“ These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist, 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s, 6d. 
“This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard. 
“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
with satisfaction.”"—A berdeen Herald. 


THE ELOPEMENT: A Tale of the Confederate 


States. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“Tt isa tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise ot fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors,”—Observer. 
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HE CHILDREN’S BALL: Cut- 
howing ce with Panoramic Movement, 
Dancin = The Arrival; 2, The Drawing-room, 
ard ae c. An elegant and novel Christmas 
12 tate oured and ornamented. Post free for XZ 
camps, {806 
PANORAMIC FAIRY TALES: Pretty Little 
ures tet out so that Twelve Coloured Pic- % 
iratere a Tale can beseenat once. No.1, ff 
4, Ba A; 2, Atappin; 3, Rep Ripine Hoop; | 
ot —aBES In the Woop. 7d. each, or the four for 
« Stamps, 
NA ER-DINNER CARDS (Chaste, Witty, Puzzling), 
AN a DEVIL'S TEARS, 7 stamps. 
; € above, post free, 40 stamps. (Trade Supplied.) 
8. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


POWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 
he Spuneriog to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 
are of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
ed. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 
OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
cidi pe analysed by Dr, Hass:ll, and pronounced free from 
Ay, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


THE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
ceptact LOOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
nibtition for which is concealed, These elegant novelties 
Se ned in ‘The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
Seen themselves to ev%"y lady who delights in a few 
&'Os 8 about her person.—e- ¥.troduced and sold by Hoorer 
~_~0-» Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


ANTISEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH 
PASTE, in Pots, 1s. 13d. 


THE NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles, 2s., 38. 6d., 
ae 6s. 6d, 
Pie OIL POMADE, in Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 64. 
PODop 7 PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. ; 
ie HYLLINE, or VEGETABLE CALOMEL PILLS, 
R ear 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
ee ULAR EFFERVESCING CITRATE of MAG- 
NESTA, in Bottles, 1s., 23. 6d., and 5s. 
Prepared by W. T. COOPER, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
POULKEs’ CEMENT will unite any 


ant eral from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
comin articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
fréeds es _transparency with unequalled strength and 
and tet oe unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
= me easy application, A few of the uses to which it 

aA fae The repairs of every description of Tlouse- 
Omen a and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Chip erat Pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Nery ngs of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
aaa Re and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
Medan Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
baz Ty saat cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 

enewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


TALY AND HER CAPITAL. By 

E. §. GS. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 

8s. 6d. (Just published. 
Cook’s Excursionist. - 

“The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


Londonderry Standard. 


“This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
tt apters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
oa 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
mints numerous localities visited; together with 
pen of their characteristics and curiosities, 
canon and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 

mpl ishments. 

metas an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
ardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


“Tt : The Leader. 

aly and her Capital will doubtles vi 

much fevoun” pi will doubtless meet with 
ewe Public Opinion. 

ah This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 

will ¢ of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 

whi fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 

A nea its authoress advocates so ably in her own 

Phere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


ms Lady's Own Paper. 
ar This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
ithusPired not only with devout piety but also 
of ¢ an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
he heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London : William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 23., 


ROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 


fo Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
reshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
atter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moca. 


pythis is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 

© Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as _fore- 
adowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 
Tess thus reviewed :— 

eee author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 

oft that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
en to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inde- 

Pendent. 

The semnerately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
< Tt tental Mail. ; 

sant the style of this little book is modest and plea- 
te, Lhe Nonconformist. 

Dare calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
¢niel.”—The Christian World. 

an thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 

Tomar to the truth that we are on the eve of 

is at a ous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
at hand.” —The Rainbow. 

Sen contains a good sketch of the four great em- 

coun? interspersed with much-needed warnings and 
nsels.”—The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-strect. 


Third Edition. Fsep. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 


; ivine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
i 
ngs. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 

London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


—— 


In the Press, 


’ . . 
SALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Date Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 

aor Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Scription Fsep. Svo, cloth. [in a few days. 


London : William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 


NOTICE. 


S. LEWIS, 


£0 MANY YEARS THE ACTIVE MANAGER, THE SILK & DRAPERY BUYER AT 


SIMPSON AND CO.’S 


has left the Firm and 


COMMENCED BUSINESS at FARRINGDON HOUSE. 


Friends and the Public are invited, before purchasing elsewhere, to see his photographic likeness in each 
window, and the address, §. LEWIS and Co., silk mercers and general drapers, Farringdon house, Holborn 


Tears. 


7. SIMPSON AND CO, 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 

Shawls, Mantles. Flowers, Trimmings. 
Dresses, Ribbons. Fancy Articles. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS AT 


48, 49, 50, & 53, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON. STREET, E.C. 


Patent Mid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.'s 
GLOVES, 


Tlave been celebrated for halfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


OMS: 


TRADE MARK, 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
TLR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guincas. 


foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
READING'S 
= Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Parent NoIsELESS WHELs. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


For Coughs, Colds, : Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Neuralgia, 


rH\UE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words “* Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


niKCES FOR THE REMOVALGEIRVALION if ; 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 14d. 


ro 


3. 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s. 


CHILDREN’S DIET. 


CAUTION! 


FOR 


To obtain extra profit by the 


In & POLS. 
A tig 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


PATENT stituted instead of 
CORN FLOUR: ppown & POLSON'S 


Carriages and Harness of all kin1s, for home and 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


ARRY & 6€06,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH I5 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa. 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


FIELD’S, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


——- 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 


ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from los. 

ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 

ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 387s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 


ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from &s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 
FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


PERRY & CO.'S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

ANTI-STAIN. 
It easily removes, ink spots, iron 
moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
m bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
a free Seven Stamps. 
Al Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
h| Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, an 
AS 3, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 
For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
{ part to be written upon with a solu- 
i tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
mark on the linen while wet, and 
St afterwardsiron the writing with a hot 
Bt iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
mon soda or carbonate of soda will 
answer equally well. 
“@\ Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
4 prize Sixpence each. Sample, post 
free, Seven Stamps. 
37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


LOOK TQ YOUR TEETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late J eans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TKETH, on vuleanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultations Free. 


CHOUVER’S IRON. and QUININE 
PILLS. TONIC for STRENGTHENING the SYS 
TEM, and the Best Medicine in case of Constitutional De 
bility, Poverty of Blcod, Nervous Affections, &c. Price 
2s. 9d. per Bottle. From Schouver, French Chemist, 
21, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 


ILIOUS and Liver Complaints In- 
digestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite 
the recommendation of a mild operation with the most 
successful effect ; and where an aperient is required nothing 


can be better adapted. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 18. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 62s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
(ES material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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AT the IRISH DEPOT, 151, Great 
cL: Portland-street, can be had EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, from 5s. 6d. per dozen to 30s. Point 
Laces, Caps, Crowns, Ties, Sets, Capes, Apron Trimming, 
Sleeves, Collars, Parasol Covers, Drees Trimmings, Chemi 
settes, Frock Bodies, Frocks, &c., and every variety of 
Irish Embroidery and Lace. 
Proprietor, A. F. STALMAN COLE. 


Also of G. STALMAN, 11, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s- 
park, N.W. 


ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs, J. W. Bliss) 
NEW SONGS, 


No. 1. The Snow Lies White. (Words by Miss Ingelow.) 
2. Far Away. (Words from Songs of Country Life.) 
3. Absalom, (Words from Holy Writ.) 
4. When Sparrows Build. (Miss Ingelow’s Words.) 
6. Morning Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
6. Evening Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 
7. Rest. Sacred Song. (Words from “The Dove on 
the Cross.”) 
2s, each ; free by post for 19 stamps each. 
London : ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


RSETEN by ALFRED TENNYSON, 


D.C.L. (Poet Laureate), set to Music by Miss M. 
Liypsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). 


No. 1. Home they Brought Her Warrior Dead. 
2. Too Late, Too Late. 
. Airy, Fairy Lillian. 
. Maude (Senerade). 
. The Song of Love and Death. 
6. Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
Each 3s.; free by post 19 stamps each. 

“ Alfred Tennyson cannot fail to be satisfied with the 
lady’s appreciation of, and the spirlt with which she has 
illustrated, both ‘Too Late, Too Late,’ and ‘Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.’ ’—Vide Stamford Mercury. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


To be had everywhere. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
The New National Song. Played Nightly at Drury- 
lane Theatre, by kind permission of F. B. Chatterton, Esq. 
3s.; free for 19 stamps; four voices, 3 stamps ; and for a 
brass band, 6 stamps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


Wit and WISDOM.—A New Game. 


OF ym co 


IT and WISDOM, price One Shilling, 


post free Twopence extra.—This Game imparts 
quickness of thought with sharp rapartee, and is 
highly amusing for evening parties. Sold everywhere. 
—Published by Evans and Sons, 114, Newgate-street, 
London. 


[HE QUEEN.—A New Game. 


1! E QUEEN.—A Beautiful Illustrated 
Game of Thirty - three Cards, printed in five 
colours; most amusing, entertaining, and simple. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free Twopence additional. Sold 
everywhere. — Published by Evans and Sons, 114, 
Newgate-street, London. 


(JHANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—A New 


Game. 


HANGE for a SOVEREIGN.—Com- 


bining great amusement and calculating pro- 
perties. Price 3s. 6d., and post free Twopence addi- 
tional. Sold everywhere.—Published by Evans and 
Sons, 114, Newgate-street, London. 


HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 

The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 

optical toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, price 5s. 
Carriage free for 90 stamps. 


(ee MOST LAUGHABLE THING: 

on EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 
Transformations. Post free for 14 stamps. 
ment for parties of two to fifty. 


MHE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY, 
—The Merry Mountebanks go through their grotesque 

gambols without the aid of strings, wires, or springs, the 

motive power being electricity. Price 1s, 6d.; carriage free 

for 30 stamps. 

H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


Endless amuse- 


(ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 ewt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value, Pricel-i:t sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK, 


HE Original Invention is by far the 
best for marking CRESTS, NAMES, and TNITIALS 
upon Household Linen, Wearing Apparel, &c., securing it 
from loss or mistake. Price 1s. per bottle. Sold by E. R. 
Bond, 10, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C., and 
by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &c., in the King- 
dom. 
N.B.—Purchasers should be careful to observe the ad- 
dress, “10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.,” 
is on the label, without which none are genuine. 


Trapr Marx, an Unicorn. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
en Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 


Birmingham. Drawings ‘and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT POLICIES 


MAx be effected with the NORWICH 
UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY either be. 


fore or after Marriage, by which an inalienable provision 
may be made for a family at the expenses only of the 
ordInary life insurance premium, and without the appoint- 
ment of trustees by the assured. For Prospectuses, show- 
ing the mode by which this object, hitherto unattainable, 
is carried out, apply to the Society’s Offices, 50, Fleet- 


street E.C. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Presents for Christmas & the New Year. 


THE “HOWE” 


Solving atlachines 


COMPLETE 


ARE THE 
CHEAPEST, BEST, £7 10s 
AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 
WORLD. “477 KINDS OF WORK. 
Gold Medal Ap ah 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. Pp ARIS, NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1867 / FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Y THE “HOWE.” 
SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


HE “ Vowel” Washing Machine is 


now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEBT STREET. 


; 33 
“THE EMPRESS 
HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 


Three Guineas Complete, 
WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 
Prospectus and Samples free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION TO 


R. EK. SIMPSON & COS 


PATENT LOCK-STITCGH SEWING MACHINES, 


For Beauty and Reacurarity of Work, are incomparably the most perfect. t 

SiupLe and Mosr Durante, the principle on which they work is acknowledged to be the best known. 

CaneruLty and AccuraTELy Firrep, the wear and tear consequent on excessive friction 80 prejudicial to all 
machines, is altogether avoided, rendering Repairs for years unnecessary. : 

Yor Etraance and Userrutyess, the Patent ‘‘ Devonport” has no 1ivel. All other Cases or Coverings for 
Machines being comparatively clumsy and unsightly. 


Pamphlets, with Samples of Work, sent on application to 


R. EF. SIMPSON & CO., 
116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, Waxwell-st., Glasgow. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZES AWARDED, SILVER MEDALS, 
? 1865, 1867, & 1868. 


THE ALBERTA. 


AMILY LOCKSTITCH MACHINE, 
The Best and Chuapeet Lock-stitch Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet 
offered to the Public. Price, from Six-and-a-Half Guineas- 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas, 


THE PRINCESS. 


NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. Price Four Guineas, 
These Machines are on the most approved principles, and with Special improve- 
ments. (Lists Free), 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Horzorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 

Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 
durable, and best work ; 

Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 

Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 


any other. 

Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 
of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 

poets as 0 SL, ing for the SILENT SEwinG MACHINE. Jt ts the 
only practicable machine Yo Farasly“use, being the only one so simple, well made, and 
reliable, that it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and ts always 
Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 


135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
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OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—J ANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 

for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 

the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 

for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 

ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 

JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251; REGENT-STREET, 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, and J ACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 


like, sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d, 
Patterns sent. 


RENCH REPS, - finest- and purest 

Wool, at 2s. 6d., yard wide. Newest Winter Dress 

Materials, Serges, &c., at 15s. 9d., 12s. 9d., 10s, 94., 8s, 9d., 
and 6s. 9d. the Dress, 


RENCH MERIN OS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases just opened, containing the 
finest qualities ever made, double width, all one price, 2s, 
per yard. Also a few cases of Popeline-de-Roubaix (a 
beautiful corded article), at 17s. 6d. the Full Dress, at least 
one-third less than the usual prices. 


SILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 

Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s. 9d. the Full 
Dress, 


RiCH__SILKS, MOIRES, te. in 
Dresses at 25s. Gd., 31s. 6a., 40s., and 45s. The Moiré 
at 73s.6d. Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours 
at 28s, 6d. the extra full dress, 
HARVEY & CO,, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


CHEAP DRAPERY, 
()PP LOTS AND REMNANTS AT 


MERE NOMINAL PRICES, being the remains of 
PORTER'S STOCK, amounting to £648 15s. 7d., bought 
at 55} per cent. off the cost price; WILLLAMS’ STOCK, 
amounting to £1,183 7s. 6d., bought at 674 per cent. off the 
cost price; CHEGWIDDEN’S STOCK, amounting to 
£536 15s. 7d., bought at 44} per cent. off the cost price. 

Having during the last few weeks been selling the above 
Stocks, we have now left on hand an accumulation of short 
lengths from two to twenty yards each, amounting alto- 
gether to above 10,000 yards. Consisting of Linens 
Towellings, Long Cloths, Sheetings, Muslins, Fiannels, 
Woollens, Short and Long Lengths of Dresses, Linseys, 
Serges, Merinos, Silks, Velvets, Velveteens, Lace, Ribbons, 
Trimmings, &. Also Odd Pairs of Hosiery, Gloves, Stays, 
Skirts, Underclothing, Jackets, Mantles, and Shawls, 
Some being slightly soiled and out of condition, a liberal 
reduction will be made on the whole, 

Carriage Paid on all Parcels above 20s. in amount. 

Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from 
almost every Railway Station in London. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


[BS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
d Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 


Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s, 6d. 
Night Dresses (trimmed) ae 99. 8. Od. 
Chemises oe es ee se 2s. Od. 
Knickerbocker Drawers (with } 
rich laceandinsertion) jf  » 48. 6d. 
Drawers (trimmed), . Py: vo 55 23. 6d. 
Jacket Bodice “t} ror re 1s. 6d. 


Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.O., or town reference, 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walkin 
and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris, Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderat 
charges. 

Ladies waited on at their own tesiden Me 
robes exchanged or purchased, seme vert-of Ward, 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, s. 
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THE WANZER LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINESS 


The Wanzer Family Machine ., .. £9 9 () 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine em 4 74 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot ., -- 660 


The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Ordery 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, ; 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W, 


HE 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINE 
(American).—To work by hand or foot.—This favour ite 
Machine will Hem, Fell, Bind, 
Tuck, Run, Quilt, Braid, Em- 
broider, and do every kind o 
Family, Household, and Dress- 
making Work. 

Every Machine guaranteed 
to work equal to patterns 
sent. 

Patterns of Work, List of 
distinguished Patronesses, and 
A Testimonials, post free. 

J. S. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, London. 
(Not Charles-street.) Note Address ! 
AGeENts Wantep, 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


SEWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho 
(four doors from Oxford-strect). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


ococcso 


Reels Veedeetee 4 
Machines exchanged within one month if not 


Treadle Machines from 


pproved. 


Printed and Published by Winiram FREEMAN, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, January 23, 1869, 
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